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Today, The Travelers is not only an innovative 
leader in insurance protection, but a dynamic 
force in financial services. 


For over 120 years, The Travelers umbrella has 
stood for just about every kind of personal insurance 
you can imagine—life, home, auto, health, disabil- 
ity and travel. 

Today, The Travelers serves one out of six 
Americans. Our red umbrella stands for innova- 
tive insurance and financial expertise. 

Fortune magazine reports that last year The 
Travelers was one of America’s strongest diversi- 
fied financial companies—the fifth largest in assets, 
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the third highest in revenues and net income. 

And, our current $39-billion in assets under man- 
agement makes us one of the most experienced 
financial experts in the world! 

It’s this kind of financial know-how that enables 
us to offer you a broad range of insurance products 
and financial services including mutual funds, home 
mortgages, annuities, IRAs, cash management 
and Universal Life. 

But behind our awesome numbers and array 
of services lies our true strength—the people of 
The Travelers. 

Experienced experts who stand ready to help you 
and your family thrive in the years ahead. 


ThelIravelers}~ 


The Travelers Companies, Hartford, Connecticut 06183. 
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When you 
walk into a retail 
dealer—for a motorcycle, 
mobile home or TV set, 
let's say—think of us. 

Because we finance the 
inventory for over 17,000 retail 
businesses like these. 

The truth is, in a little over 
a dozen years we’ve come 


dealers and mot wrcycle dealers 
than anybody else. In the 
process, ITT Financial has 
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become a major contributor 
to our net income. 

Not only through inventory 
financing, but equipment 








from nowhere to being one of 
the nation’s largest sources of 
inventory financing. 

We actually finance 
more personal computer 


leasing, commercial 
real estate loans, and 
other financial services. 

In fact, commercial and 
consumer financing has 
become a $6 billion business 
{in receivables) for 
us. And it’s grow- 
ing over 20% a 
year. We're con- 
centrating today 
more and more on 
businesses like 
this—businesses 
that are growing 
faster than most. 

And where the returns are 
likely to grow just as fast. 

Want more about ITT? 
Phone toll free 1-800-DIAL- 
ITT for a continuously 
updated message. 
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It's a different world today. 
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comes up, it’s a whole 
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When night falls on this 
machine, temperatures rise. 
on the prow. This is a Calais 
on the loose. 
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the difference is, literally, night 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINEI 


COVER: Lobbyists, growing in clout 


and number, shape the nation’s agenda 

In the revolving-door world of Washington, a new breed of lob- 
byist is profiting from connections in high places and the inability 
of some Congressmen to say no. Many, like Michael Deaver, sell 
that most valuable commodity: access. Black, Manafort & Stone, 
the most unabashed supermarket of influence, specializes in get- 
ting politicians elected and then lobbying them. See NATION. 
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NATION: Did NASA officials failto heed 14 


warnings before the shuttle disaster? 

The presidential commission probing the tragedy 

finds that engineers opposed the launch, but top managers 
did not get the word. » Reagan goes to Grenada to sell his 


doctrine. » Out West, the wettest weather in more than 30 years 
has left 18 dead. » Congress prods the CIA into writing an intelli- 


gence strategy for the next decade. 





WORLD: Top Philippine military men 
call on Marcos to step down 


Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile and Deputy Chief of Staff 
Fidel Ramos resign and urge the President to call it quits, as Mar- 
cos accuses them of planning an assassination plot. » In Moscow, 
Soviet leaders gather for a historic Communist Party congress. 

> Jordan’s King Hussein abandons his Middle East peace initia- 


tive. » South Africa tries to muzzle journalists. 
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By taking his London 
papers high tech, Ru- 
pert Murdoch has 
drawn the fury of the 
unions and changed 
Fleet Street forever. 
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The manic, melancholy 
history of Saturday 
Night Live is totally re- 
called.» Wiseguy is 
The Godfather minus 
the glamour. 
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The plunging U‘S. dol- 
lar creates benefits and 
perils. » Tylenol’s 
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sules. » Singer cuts its 
sewing ties. 
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The centennial of 
Mies van der Rohe’s 
birth prompts a fresh 
look at his stunning 
impact on modern 
architecture. 


The two-month-long 
court-martial of Navy 
Surgeon Donal Billig is 
putting the entire mili- 
tary health-care system 
on trial. 
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With star turns by film 
stars, deft new plays 


and thoughtful revivals, 


off-Broadway keeps 
the New York stage 
buzzing 
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cuss the science and 
politics of sexual 
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How a dirty 
made 


When 3M first developed fluorochemicals, they did everything we expected... 
anda bit more. The bonus came when some spilled onto a tennis shoe and tests 
showed that part of the shoe just couldn’tbe easily soiled. It was the birth of 
“Scotchgard” Protector...the world’s finest soil and stain repellent for carpet 
and fabrics. 

It was another case of 3M people stretching their minds. Sharing technolo 
gies, probing, exploring. To make small ideas big ones; to make big ideas better. 
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old sneaker 
rooms livable. 


It’s an environment we encourage at 3M. To promote innovation. To make our 
people eager and able to respond to your needs. And it works wonders. 

Let us demonstrate. Tell us of a business problem you have and watch how 
quickly we respond. Call Terry Baker at 800-328-3234. In Minnesota call 612-736-6772. 


At 3M, one idea leads to another. 























ALetter from the Publisher 


i na major story this week on Washington’s 
newest growth industry, TIME describes 
the phenomenal rise in numbers and clout of 
the capital’s lobbyists and influence peddlers 

“It is a revolving door for those who are will- 
ing to hawk the connections and access they 
gained while in office,” says Senior Editor 
Walter Isaacson, who supervised the story 

“With tax reform, trade policies and the bud- 
get now facing Congress, the effect of influ- 
ence peddling could become a major political 
issue.” 

The chief reporter for the story was 
White House Correspondent David Beck- 
with, who has examined Washington influ- 
ence peddling before. In 1978, as a staff writ- 
er in New York City, he wrote a cover story 
on the power of lawyers, including those in 
the nation’s capital. Observes Beckwith: 
“Washington lawyers were the hot item of 
that day, when they helped businessmen 
thread the mazes of Government regulation. Today an influ- 
ence seeker needs someone to help him fight for a piece of a 
shrinking federal pie. Those lawyers have had the game taken 
away from them.” 

Despite the apparently pervasive power of Washington’s 
corps of influence peddlers, Beckwith believes that their inter- 
ests do not always prevail. “On major issues,” he says, “the 
weight of public opinion, fear of public exposure and the moral 





Beckwith on Capitol Hill 


2 fiber of elected representatives seem to en- 
sure that the public interest is recognized— 
and served.” Beckwith concludes that “the 
best and brightest lobbyists know how to 
come up with good political reasons for a 
legislator to advocate their private client's 
interests.” 

Associate Editor Evan Thomas, who 
wrote the story, is no stranger to the 
intricacies of doing business in Washington 
As a Capitol Hill reporter from 1981 to 1983, 
Thomas covered the burgeoning growth 
of political-action committees and their ef- 
fect on campaign fund raising and other ac- 
tivities for a TIME cover story that ran in 
1982. Thomas returned to Washington re- 
cently and, with Beckwith as his guide, made 
a kind of Cook’s tour of the new influence 
peddlers, visiting the offices of top Washing- 
ton lobbyists like Tommy Boggs, the son 
of Louisiana Congresswoman Lindy Boggs; 
Anne Wexler, former aide to President Jimmy Carter; 
and ex-White House Majordomo Michael Deaver. The 
experience, says Thomas, provided him with an updated 
view of Washington—and gave a special immediacy to this 
week’s story 
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and my own company. 
But I don’t own a car. 


I lease with GMAC., 

For my life-style, leasing makes more sense than 
buying. I wanted a new GM car, but didn’t want to tie 
up my money in a major down payment. 

So I asked my GM Dealer about leasing. We worked 
together to determine if leasing offered me more 
advantages than buying. 

Then we worked out the terms of my lease. In 
addition to saving me a major down payment, GMAC 
helped lower my monthly payments — because I helped 
decide the amount I pay, the options I want and how 
long the lease will run. 

And it was easy. I handled everything with just one 
stop at my participating GM Dealer. 

Now I can take the money I’ve saved by mor owning a 
car—and use it to enjoy some of the orher good things in life. 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE 


Ask your GM Dealer for a copy of ‘LEASING. 
Easy for Everyone: It'll give you an idea if leasing’s as 
right for you...as it was for me.” 


Leasing is as easy as... 





BUICK + CADILLAC - GMC TRUCKS 





What do you give the man 
who plays on your side, 
Collaborates in all your - 

victories, and makes the pair 

of you an invincible team? - 


Memorable gifts for men 


pencil, $35 the set.Other models 
and finishes from $11 t6 $1,000. 
Lifetime mechanical guarantee. 


CROSS 


SINCE 1846 








Letters 








Shuttle Disaster 


To the Editors: 

A tragedy like the destruction of the 
Challenger (NATION, Feb. 10] was al- 
most sure to happen eventually. But I 
will never forget the shuttle or its seven 
crew members. 

Louis P. Baron 
Annandale, Va. 


The universe gives up its secrets 
grudgingly; space flight takes years of 
preparation and great financial expendi- 
ture, and even human lives. But there is 
within each of us a passion to push back 
the edge of ignorance. This setback means 
only that there are some secrets the uni- 
verse will keep a little longer. 

Richard H. Brown 
New York City 





Your article quoted President Reagan 
as saying “an American airman” wrote 
the words “They slipped the surly bonds 
of earth to touch the face of God.” Al- 
though the author, John Gillespie Magee, 
was born of American parents, Canada 
claims him as one of our own heroes since 
he spent his military career as a fighter pi- 
lot with the Royal Canadian Air Force. 
He joined the R.C.A.F. in October 1940 
and was killed while flying off the coast of 
England on Dec. 11, 1941. 

Bruce Phillips 
Minister-Counsellor, Public Affairs 
Canadian Embassy 

Washington 


The Challenger tragedy: a giant loss 
for mankind. 

Reepu D. Singh 

Groton, Conn. 


Isn’t it amazing that a country that 
can produce people with such courage 
and integrity as the Challenger crew dis- 
played can also produce the mental midg- 
ets who complained because coverage of 
the tragedy pre-empted the soap operas? 

Beth Pritchett 
Bluefield, Va. 











The horrifying explosion of the space 
shuttle Challenger did much more than 
send the U.S. into mourning. The disaster 
reminded each individual of his own mor- 
tality, and the US. of its imperfections. 
Perhaps America needs to recognize that 
it is not invincible; it cannot control every 
aspect of a situation. 

Lisa Goblish 
Dunwoody, Ga. 


Money spent on a space program 
seems a frivolous expenditure, considering 
the size of the national debt and the num- 
ber of people who are living on our streets. 

Kathleen Mohn 
Lake Oswego, Ore. 


I believe that the biggest impact of the 
shuttle accident will be on the confidence 
that the American people have in their 
technology. This type of space vehicle had 
been tested successfully 24 times, but the 
25th time, even with all the safeguards, it 
failed dismally. Americans, you will need 
a lot of faith in your technology. Will your 
Strategic Defense Initiative function at 
100% the first time? 

Claude Rivard 
St. Jacques le Mineur, Que. 


To the American people: we share 
your grief; we cried too. 

Sheila Ratnam 

Singapore 


I hope many Americans will realize 
how intensely we in the teaching profes- 
sion identified with Christa McAuliffe. 
Teachers are not usually national heroes. 
We are devastated by her death, because, 
more than we realized, she was our hero. 

John C. Esty Jr., President 
National Association of 
Independent Schools 
Boston 





Who in his right mind would send the 
mother of two young children hurtling into 
outer space aboard a rocket ship filled with 
explosive fuel? Certainly there are more 
suitable subjects with which to experiment. 

Newton E. Finn 
Waukegan, Ill. 


I take offense at those who question 
the sagacity of sending civilians like 
McAuliffe into space. Since when have 
the heroes of American history been con- 
fined to members of the military or Gov- 
ernment employees? 

Elizabeth Starr 
Avon, Conn. 


As an American living abroad, I was 
shocked when I heard the news on Voice 
of America and disappointed when local 
television had less than two minutes’ 
coverage. When I tried to talk about it 
with colleagues at work, they smiled po- 
litely and let the subject drop. My fel- 
low Americans here also experienced a 
grief that found almost no outlet. Never 
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Did Czar Nicholas quibble with Carl Fabergé 


over the price of eggs? 








When you are dealing with something 
quite extraordinary, price somehow seems irrelevant 
or even irreverent. Indeed, for those who appreciate 
fine Scotch, Johnnie Walker Black is priceless. 






Johnnie Walker 
Black Label Scotch 


YEARS 12% OLD 
y ar 


12 YEAR OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF. BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS, LTD..NY,NY © 1984. Fabergé egg from the FORBES Magazine Collection 





Gracious new amenities and 
a refreshing California 
ambiance make every visit 
perfect for business or 


leisure, Please be our guest. 


Consult your travel agent 
or telephone 
Hilton Reservation Service 


800-HILTONS 


-K 


TELEPHONE (213) 274-7777, TELEX 194683 


DON’T FORGET 
TO CHECK 
YOUR LABEL 








Your TIME address label contains 
very valuable information—your sub- 
scription expiration date. It's a great 
way to remember to renew, before 
you're caught unaware by an interrup- 
tion in service. 

And it's fast and easy to renew when 
you use TIME's convenient toll-free 
number: 

1-800-621-8200 
(in Illinois 1-800-972-8302) 


So don't take a chance on missing out 
on any of TIME’s colorful and authori- 
tative coverage of the nation, the 
world, and life in the ‘'80s—look at 


your label, and renew early! 
10 





before have I felt how deeply ingrained 

the love of one’s country is as during this 
national tragedy. 

Christine Brannick Ajamiseba 

Jayapura, Indonesia 


Government Privatization 


You discuss how state and local gov- 
ernments are choosing private businesses 
to perform services for the public [ECON- 
OMY & BUSINESS, Feb. 10]. There is in this 
system a potential for corruption, kick- 
backs or nepotism. In New York City, 
public officials were allegedly given pay- 
offs in exchange for allowing certain pri- 
vate companies to obtain contracts to pro- 
vide services to the city. This is not solely 
a New York phenomenon. Other parts of 
our country have governments run by po- 
litical machines. Therefore, privatization 
is an apparent quick fix that can be dam- 
aging in the long run. 

Bob Freedman 
New York City 


Stand Against Cuts 


I think that TIME regretted its “error” 
too quickly in accepting Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture John Bode’s assertion 
that the Reagan Administration had not 
reduced the appropriation for the Feeding 
Program for Women, Infants and Chil- 
dren [LETTERS, Feb. 10]. In fact, the Ad- 
ministration sought cuts of $197 million in 
1981, $252 million in 1982, $100 million 
in 1983, $106 million in 1984, and $21 
million in 1985. The growth in spending 
cited by Mr. Bode occurred because the 
majority of us in Congress rejected the 
Administration’s proposed cuts and en- 
acted substantial increases. This year, 
recognizing WIC’s success, the Admin- 
istration finally put its knife away; the 
President's Feb. 5 budget requested a $57 
million increase 

Edward M. Kennedy 
U.S. Senator, Massachusetts 
Washington 


Promises to Keep 

I am a software engineer and attribute 
the problem of vaporware, software that 
is marketed before it actually exists 
[COMPUTERS, Feb. 3], to the youthfulness 
of the industry. The methodology of soft- 
ware development, unlike the established 
technologies of electrical, mechanical or 
other engineering disciplines, is almost 
unknown. Although computer science is 


accepted and studied as a discipline, the | 


techniques of software engineering are 
not well understood. Only acceptance and 
maturity of this new engineering field can 
alleviate the problem of unkept promises 
William A. Taylor 

Renton, Wash 


Vaporware is not a somewhat humor- 
ous sidelight of the microcomputer indus- 
try. In fact, late software costs U.S. busi- 
nesses millions of dollars every year in 
overtime and lost opportunities. General- 
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cooking 
lessons 


Just 


$12.95 


plus shipping and handling 


The secrets of ultra-smooth choco- 
late mousse, fruit-filled puddings, 
elegant charlotte russe. The art of 
sumptuous Mont Blanc and spec- 
tacular meringues. The techniques 
for well-blended crepe batter, 
clear-tasting sherbets, sorbets and 
granitas. You'll discover more 
than 65 complete, step-by-step 
lessons to teach you professional 
cooking skills in one remarkably 
different book—Classic Desserts. 


Classic Desserts is just your intro- 
duction to TIME-LIFE Books’ 
best-selling series, THE Goop 
Cook. Each volume is packed with 
full-color illustrated lessons to 
sharpen your culinary skills for a 
lifetime of cooking pleasure . . . 
plus a tempting array of more than 
200 delicious recipes. 


Each Goop Cook volume is yours 
to examine for 10 days FREE. So 
begin your 65 personal cooking 
lessons with Classic 
Desserts for just $12.95 
plus shipping and 
handling. 


Orders subject to approval. 


TIME 
LIFE 


BOOKS 


% 


Call toll-free 
1-800-621-8200 
(In Illinois 1-800-972-8302) 


Time & Life Bldg. 
Chicago, IL 60611 


1) TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC, Time & Life Bldg, Chicago, IL o06tt 
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AUTOFOCUS SYSTEM 


ONLY THE HUMAN EYE FOCUSES FASTER. 





Today, you can experience a quantum leap in 35mm Program Selectior (AN PS) gives you the best possible 
} 
SLR photography prc eran for the lens you choose. And it automatically 
















Minolta’s new Maxxum is the easiest SL ie ever; the changes programs as ae zoor 

ynly one with automatic focusing built right ir You can also shift into Aperture Priority, Shutter Prior 

Imagine! You don't have to fiddle with a io cusing ring ity or Creative Manis to call your own shots 
With uncanny speed and amazing accuracy, Minolta This speed, ease and flexibility springs from break 
Maxxum ac tually sees your subject and automatically through technology protected by over 300 patents, 
snaps it into perfect focus for sharp pictures every time including more than 30 World's Firsts in camera engi 
All you do is compose and shoot. neering. It’s a system so sophisticated that, with 

Maxxum’s built-in Motorized Film Control, with DX Maxxum Flash units, it even focuses in the dark 
Capability, loads, advances, rewinds the film and allow Experience Maxxum now. Get perfect pictures in the 
you to shoot up to two frames a second blink of an eye 


Maxxum’s exciting array of Autofocus lenses includes 
five versatile zooms. Its exclusive Automatic Multi 
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Michael Mark 
Age: 26 
Single 


Occupation Sales 


Income $30,000 
Assets 
Auto $7,200 
Cash 3,000 
Estimated Expenses 
Income Tax $8,500 
Rent 5,400 
Auto Loan and Insurance 3,000 
Food, Clothing 4,100 
Entertainment 3,600 
Miscellaneous 2,400 
$27,000 
Needs 


To regulate spending 
To limit taxes 
To begin an investment program 


Answers 

John Hancock IRAs 

John Hancock Life Insurance 

John Hancock U.S. Government Guaranteed Mortgages Trust 
John Hancock Auto Insurance 
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Michael Mark had a long talk with his older brother 
last night. He reached the conclusion that things 
weren't as great as they could be. 


Later on, he had a conversation with a John Hancock 
representative. These are the types of products we 
recommended given his situation in life. 


Think about where you are right now. Perhaps you'll 
give us the opportunity to help you make the most out 
of your real life situation. 


Contact your nearest John Hancock representative for 
more information or a current prospectus. 
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Real life, real answers. 
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John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, MA 02117, John Hancock Variable Life Insurance Co., John Hancock Advisers, 
inc./Distributors, Inc., John Hancock Property and Casualty Insurance Cos 
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Ella Fitzgerald atthe 
Venetian Room? 
We are going right back next 
weekend to retrace our steps 
and enjoy the FAIRMONT WEEK- 
ENDER all over again for just 
$85 per person? 


She lost one of her 
gold sandals last 
week at the Fairmont. But where? 
As we danced in the Tonga or 
sipped Manhattans in the Fair- 
mont Crown with the whole Bay 
below us? Or while we cheered 
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Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco 94106 
Other Fairmont Hotels in Dallas, Denver and New Orleans 
(Chicago and San Jose opening Fall 1987) 
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In Texas, call 800-492-6622. Or call your travel consultant 
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Letters 

ly accepted project-management tech- 
niques practiced by other engineering dis- 
ciplines will allow software engineers to 
make vaporware disappear. Software re- 
quires more time than is scheduled only 
because the producers refuse to schedule 

the necessary time. 
William R. Duncan, President 
Duncan Associates 
Lexington, Mass. 








Energy Benefits 


Your article on ending tax credits for 
alternative-energy resources [NATION, 


Jan. 20] cites a study by the Rocky Moun- 
tain Institute stating that in 1984, tax 
breaks and direct subsidies for the nuclear- 
power industry cost the Government $15 
billion, as opposed to $550 million in lost 
taxes for renewable-energy investments. 
This comparison of direct subsidies for 
the nuclear-power industry with tax cred- 
its is inappropriate. Benefits received by 
the nuclear industry are not exclusive and 
are directly related to the size of the in- 
dustry. They are proportional to those re- 
ceived by all industries, including renew- 
able energy. To compare the benefits is 
merely to compare the sizes of the two in- 
dustries. Since the 1972 Arab oil embargo, 
nuclear power’s contribution to the elec- 
tricity supply in the U.S. has risen from 
5% to 16%. Alternative-energy producers 
provide only .4%. It could be that renewa- 
ble’s time has not yet come 
Carl Walske, President 
Atomic Industrial Forum Inc. 
Bethesda, Md. 





Much Ado About Muti 
In your article on the conducting of 
Riccardo Muti [MusIc, Feb. 3] you used 
words like “emotionally chilly” and “icy” 
to describe his interpretation. I disagree. 
Muti is like a wizard on the podium. He 
takes the music inside himself, ignites it 
with a special fire and sends it shooting 
like bolts of lightning from his fingertips. 
Muti is one of the best things that has hap- 

pened to Philadelphia 

Bonnie Tillery 
Brookhaven, Pa 


If the Philadelphia Orchestra wants 
to engage a part-time conductor who 
makes it sound much like all the other 
major orchestras, I guess that it is their 
privilege. But what offends me is Muti's 
policy of presenting colorless concert ver- 
sions of such eminently stageworthy mas- 
terpieces as Rigoletto. This is not imagina- 
live programming, and it serves neither 
opera fans nor the orchestra well. 

Harlan M. Kelly 
Washington 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Having resources is one thing. Managing 
them is quite another. 
For the responsible few who do, there is 


the Gold Card® 


To qualify for the Card and all its services, 
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American Express and a participating 


financial institution. 


Once accepted, you become part of a group 
whose credit rating is superior, and whose 
finances are among the top 5% of the nation. 
Those who live their lives in the black. 
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world, access to a bank cash machine network in 
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Idas Luncheonette is known 
for fried chicken, apple pie and 
Rembrandt. 


If the newest addition to Ida’s menucomes companies like Mobil enjoy for their sponsorship. 
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involved. By showing an interest in the arts they —_ by the Business Committee for the Arts and 
have become eligible to win a national Business in Forbes Magazine. 
the Arts Award. This prestigious award brings Write to the Business Committee before 
with it the kind of national recognition that big March 31, 1986 for complete details. 
BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS, INC. 
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Debris from the suspect right booster: the rocket's aft skirt photographed on the Atlantic floor under 1,200 ft. of water 
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The Questions Get Tougher 


NASA draws fire from investigators for its “flawed” shuttle decision 


The painstaking search for 
the cause of the world’s 
worst space disaster shifted 
dramatically, and distress- 
ingly, in tone last week. Af- 
ter 24 successful space-shut- 
tle flights, the explosion of 
Challenger and the loss of its seven crew 
members had been widely viewed as a 
tragic but virtually inevitable cost of pio- 
neering on the high frontier of space. As it 
one day must, so it was said, ill fortune 
had finally overtaken the methodical, 
ever cautious, technological wizards of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. Declared President Reagan on 
that fateful day: “It’s all part of the pro- 
cess of exploration and discovery; it’s all 
part of taking a chance and expanding 
man’s horizons.” 

Across the nation, there was vast pub- 
lic sympathy for NASA's sorrowful officials 
as they began seeking the accident’s 
cause. “We grieve at NASA,” said Jesse 
Moore, its associate administrator for 
space flight. “We grieve every day.” A 
presidential commission headed by for- 


mer Secretary of State William Rogers 
opened its investigation with a protective 
attitude toward NASA. Rogers even pub- 
licly badgered an internal critic of NASA's 
safety standards about his competence to 
criticize. Surely it would eventually be 
found that, despite NASA's elaborate pre- 
cautions, some technical aberration had 
caused the tragedy. 

But by last week the atmosphere, and 
NASA’s image, had changed. After declar- 
ing that NASA’s procedure for deciding 
whether to launch Challenger “may have 
been flawed,” Rogers demanded that no 
NASA Official involved in that decision 
take further part in the space agency's 
own investigation. And word leaked out 
that Rogers had told the White House he 
had been “appalled” by the way the 
launch decision had been made. Ata pub- 
lic hearing of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Science, Technology and Space, South 
Carolina Senator Ernest Hollings said of 
the disaster: “At this particular juncture it 
seems like an avoidable accident rather 
than an unavoidable one.” Later he 
charged that it was becoming “increas- 


ingly apparent that NASA made a high- 
level, political decision to go ahead with a 
morning launch of the shuttle, despite 
strong objections from Morton Thiokol 
engineers, who said the temperature was 
far too cold for a safe launch.” 

Even the authoritative and generally 
pro-NASA trade journal Aviation Week & 
Space Technology was critical. While prais- 
ing the “dedication, high level of effort and 
in many cases personal sacrifice” of NASA 
personnel, it charged that “undercurrents 
reveal a hidebound space agency fraught 
with lax management oversight, intramu- 
ral turf battles between headquarters and 
key field centers and a tendency toward 
compartmentalized bureaucratic thinking 
that, in the aftermath of the accident, has 
generated self-serving responses.” 

Why the sudden turnabout? In closed 
meetings the commission had grilled top 
NASA Officials as well as engineers from 
Morton Thiokol, the company that makes 
the solid-fuel boosters suspected of trig- 
gering the disaster. The commissioners 
could scarcely believe what they were 
hearing as they made some startling dis- 
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Telitale plume of black smoke surges from side of booster at fatal lift-off 


coveries: 1) the engineers had adamantly 
opposed the launch because of the unusu- 
ally cold weather at Cape Canaveral; 2) 
on the morning of the tragedy, an infra- 
red temperature-sensing instrument had 
shown abnormal “cold spots” of 7° and 
9°F on the lower part of the right-hand 
booster; and 3) most unsettling of all, nei- 
ther of the first two findings had been 
conveyed to at least three of the highest 
officials responsible for making the deci- 
sion to send Challenger aloft. 


here was a stunned silence in the 

commission’s closed hearing room 

at the cape after Robert Sieck, 

shuttle manager at the Kennedy 
Space Center, Gene Thomas, the launch 
director for Challenger at Kennedy, and 
Arnold Aldrich, manager of space trans- 
portation systems at the Johnson Space 
Center in Houston, all testified that they 
had never before heard that Thiokol engi- 
neers had objected to the launch. Rogers 
ordered everyone except the commission- 
ers out of the room and declared, “We 
must advise the President as soon as pos- 
sible.” Explained one commission source: 
“We did not want the President to be 
blindsided.” 

The latest developments focused once 
again on the unusually frigid Florida tem- 
peratures, which had fallen to the mid- 
20s, accompanied by 35-m.p.h. gusts for 
hours before Challenger was launched, 
and on the right booster, which had clear- 
ly failed. Less than half a second after 
booster ignition, just as the shuttle began 
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to lift, first a white and then a black puff 
of smoke gushed from a joint between two 
of the 149-ft. rocket’s four segments. At 
59.8 seconds, high in the sky, flame burst 
through the booster’s steel casing, appar- 
ently at the same aft joint. In another 13 
seconds, the external tank that fueled the 
orbiter's three main engines exploded in a 
catastrophic, fatal fireball. 

To most rocket experts, the telltale 
black smoke meant that right 
from the start, at least one of 
the two synthetic rubber O 
rings that were meant to seal 
the joint between the rocket’s 
segments had begun to burn. 
Roughly a quarter-inch thick 
and 37.5 ft. in circumference, 
the large O rings rest in 
grooves at the three joints. 
Like the washers that prevent 
faucets from leaking, they are 
designed to keep the rocket’s 


exhaust gases from escaping Senator Hollings 


through any gaps in the joints. 

These are especially vulnerable under 
the immense forces generated at lift-off 
(the entire shuttle bends momentarily in 
what engineers call “the twang,” and 
the nearly half-inch-thick steel casing 
of the boosters balloons slightly above and 
below each joint). In the Challenger disas- 
ter, the exhaust gases had apparently 
burned through a protective putty (sig- 
naled by the white smoke) and jetted past 
both O rings, presumably because they 
had not seated properly in their grooves at 
blast-off. 














The potential impact of the cold 
weather on the O rings was of deep con- 
cern to Thiokol engineers on the day be- 
fore Challenger made its last flight. Some 
were at Kennedy Space Center, where the 
shuttle launch had repeatedly been de- 
layed (in part by rain and wind at the 
cape, as well as by a dust storm at a possi- 
ble emergency landing site in Africa). 
Others were at the Thiokol plant in 
Brigham City, Utah. Also involved in any 
decision about the booster’s reliability in 
cold weather were officials of the Mar- 
shall Space Flight Center in Huntsville, 
Ala., where the boosters and the orbiter’s 
engines had been developed and tested. 
A critical meeting on the problem be- 
gan at 4:30 p.m. that day in a large confer- 
ence room in the Kennedy center. Linked 
by telephone were relevant Thiokol engi- 
neers and agency officials at Marshall and 
Kennedy. While details of this teleconfer- 
ence have not been revealed, a key role 
was apparently played by Lawrence Mul- 
loy, rocket-booster manager at Hunts- 
ville, who was at the cape. The discussion, 
according to some accounts, was long and 
heated, and the engineers were unani- 
mous in asking that the Challenger launch 
be delayed yet again because of the 
weather. 
Their concern centered on the fact 
that the O rings lose some of their resilien- 
cy, and thus their ability to seat tightly in 
their grooves, when their temperature 
falls below 50°. (One expert later ex- 
plained that the resilience of the synthetic 
rubber declines ever more sharply as its 
temperature drops below freezing, add- 
ing, “It’s a pretty steep curve when it gets 
down in the 15-to-0 degree range.) Chal- 
lenger should not go, the engineers 
warned, until the weather warmed to at 
least the lowest temperature at which a 
previous shuttle had been launched. That 
was 51°, on a mission earlier in January. 
One Thiokol engineer who vigorously 
_ protested any go-ahead for 
Challenger was Allan Mc- 
Donald, 48, who was director 
of Thiokol’s solid-fuel rocket 
project and the company’s se- 
nior official at the cape. He 
told the New York Times that 
he had engaged in “heated ex- 
changes” with NASA officials 
about the launch when he 
learned that the temperature 
of the O rings had fallen to 
about 30°. His argument, 
mainly with Mulloy, was a 
“very prolonged discussion. 
The engineers in Utah were largely in 
agreement with me.” As the discussion 
continued into the evening, McDonald re- 
fused to sign an official approval to pro- 


| ceed with the launch. 


Several reports suggested that Mulloy 
had insisted that the engineers prove to 
him that the conditions of the launch 








would be unsafe, rather than asking them | 


to be certain that everything was right. 
“He in effect was reversing the whole 
safety process, demanding to know, 
“Where do the launch criteria say we can’t 
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launch?’”’ one commission source con- 
tended. According to National Public Ra- 
dio, Mulloy asked the engineers at one 
point, “My God, Thiokol, when do you 
want me to launch, next April?” Repeat- 
edly, Mulloy, and possibly other officials 
from the Marshall center, asked the engi- 
neers to recheck their data opposing the 
launch. Each time, the conversation 
broke off, and the engineers re-examined 
their figures, then resumed the debate still 
firm in their position. 

Finally, Mulloy apparently went over 
the heads of the engineers, asking Joe Kil- 
minster, Thiokol’s vice president for 
space-booster programs, in Utah to sign 
the launch go-ahead. He did so shortly be- 
fore midnight, sending a memo to both 
the Marshall and Kennedy centers. It 
concluded that the launch should proceed 
and argued that the rocket boosters would 
not be “significantly differ- 
ent” from a 1985 flight, 
also exposed to overnight 
chills, even though Kil- 
minster conceded that the 
Challenger O rings would 
be 20° colder than on that 


mission 
Kilminster advanced 
one argument that had 


been challenged in previ- 
ous NASA memos about the 
long-studied O-ring prob- 
lem: “If the primary seal 
does not seat, the second- 
ary seal will seat.” NASA 
had in fact concluded in 
March 1983 that the stress 
on the joints during launch 
could prevent the second- 
ary ring from seating prop- 
erly and that it was not a 
reliable backup for the pri- 
mary ring. But the agency, 
seemingly confident from 
the results of previous 
flights that the primary rings would not 
fail, then officially waived its own long- 
standing requirement that there must al- 
ways be a backup to provide redundancy 
for critical shuttle systems. In short, NASA 
continued to launch missions fully aware 
that failure of a primary O ring could 
cause disaster. 

Thiokol’s McDonald continued to 
protest the decision. “I argued before, and 
I argued after,” he said. But he was unsuc- 
cessful in changing what turned out to be 
a tragic decision. Challenger would go 
(Last week McDonald quit his job in pro- 
test at not having been heeded.) 

On the morning of the launch, another 
chance to avoid a disaster was missed. 
Overnight, icicles had formed on the huge 
gantry that supports the shuttle on the pad. 
NASA launch officials, concerned that ice 
breaking off at launch might damage the 
fragile tiles on the orbiter’s skin, sent “ice 
teams” to inspect the pad three times: at 5, 
6:30 and 11 a.m. Each time, the teams re- 
ported that the ice did not really seem to 
pose a flight hazard. But for reasons not yet 
explained, at least one of their findings did 
not reach top launch officials. At the 6:30 





inspection, their infrared instrument de- 
tected the 7° and 9° cold spots on the skin of 
the right booster. By contrast, the readings 
on the left booster were considered normal 
(19° to 24°), since the wind chill had been 
severe. If accurate, the readings on the 
right booster meant that its O rings, which 
are not insulated from outside tempera- 
tures, were subjected to far greater cold, 
and thus greater loss of resiliency, than on 
any previous shuttle flight. 


ast week Richard Feynman, a No- 
bel-prizewinning physicist from 


Caltech and a member of the presi- 

dential commission, was back at the 
cape trying to determine why those cold 
readings had developed. As he watched, 
| NASA recalibrated their infrared meter and 
| found that it had been accurate to within 
| .1°. The low readings had been correct. 








Rogers, center, and commissioners examine rocket segment and O ring — 





nessee’s Senator Albert Gore Jr.: “The 
record calls into question the way alarm 
bells are rung and heard” at NASA. 

As the presidential commission con- 
tinues its work, NASA’s ambitious goal of 
launching 15 shuttle flights this year is 
bound to come under closer scrutiny. 
“There seems to have been a speedup pol- 
icy at NASA,” says Jerome Lederer, a for- 
mer director of the space agency’s office 
of manned flight safety, adding, “There 
are signs that complacency may have set 
in, and that is not good for safety.” Insist- 
ed a NASA engineer: “We are being driven 
by a launch manifest, not hardware capa- 


| bility or concerns about anything else.” 


NASA has in fact been pushing its contrac- 
tors for faster delivery of shuttle compo- 
nents, and many of these companies have 
been pressing their employees into work- 
ing six-day weeks with heavy overtime 
But whether the speedup 
in any way contributed to 
the Challenger. disaster is 
not clear. 

Finding his agency in- 
creasingly on the defen- 
sive, NASA's acting admin- 
istrator William Graham 
ordered the immediate 
transfer of Moore to head 
the Johnson Space Center. 
Although the move had 
been in the works before 
the Challenger disaster, the 
speedy transfer permitted 
Graham to bring in a new 
and wholly untarnished 
leader for the shuttle pro- 
gram. He is Rear Admiral 
Richard Truly, 48, who 
had spent 14 years as a 
NASA astronaut and whose 
last duty before leaving the 
agency in 1983 was to com- 











A stunned silence after startling testimony taken in a closed meeting. 


As Feynman probed further, he was 
told by NASA that the surface temperature 
of the external tank, which contains su- 
percold liquid oxygen (— 297°) and hydro- 
gen (—423°) had not been abnormally 
cold, casting doubt on a theory that liquid 
fuel, leaking unnoticed from the tank, had 
chilled the nearby booster. He also dis- 
covered that the wind on the morning of 
the launch had been blowing across the 
cold surface of the tank toward the right 
booster. As one NASA engineer explained, 
“Even a slight breeze, wafting over the 
external tank full of those cryogens 
{supercold fluids] may have been enough 
to produce lower temperatures on the 
right-hand solid rocket booster than on 
the left.” 

Incredible as it may seem, Shuttle Di- 
rector Moore also had been one of the offi- 
cials who were never told of the heated 
opposition to the launch by Thiokol engi- 
neers or the discovery of the booster’s cold 
spots. Asked by the Senate subcommittee 
what he would have done if he had known 
about the cold spots, Moore replied, “I 
would have asked more questions about 
what the readings indicated.” Said Ten- 








mand a flight of the Chal- 
lenger. Departing from his 
post as head of the Naval Space Com- | 
mand, Truly vowed last week to “find the | 
cause and fix it,” and get NASA “back | 
in business.” | 

While investigators probed the possi- 
bility of human error, the search for evi- 
dence of the technical failure that caused 
the Challenger explosion continued off 
Cape Canaveral. A flotilla of four under- 
sea craft and ten surface ships had located 
and photographed parts of the right 
booster, scattered on the ocean floor un- 
der about 1,200 ft. of water 

Rough as last week’s revelations were 
on NASA, tougher times may lie ahead. The 
Rogers commission has scheduled for this 
week two days of public hearings at which 
key officials involved in the launch deci- 
sion, as well as some of the experts who op- 
posed the go-ahead, are expected to testify. 
Predicted one source close to the commis- 
sion: “There will be a hanging.” That as- 
sessment may be too harsh, but clearly the 
full story of why Challenger and its crew 
had been sent on a doomed mission re- 
mains to be told. —8y Ed Magnuson. Reported 
by Jay Branegan/Washington and Jerry Hannifin/ 
Cape Canaveral 
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Nation 


In Grenada, Apocalypso Now 


The President drums up support for the Reagan Doctrine 


he ebullient beat of calypso music 

wafited across the crowded field. Some 
40,000 Grenadians waiting for their first 
words from the President of the United 
States swayed to the lyrics of the country’s 
most popular ballad. The song, which re- 
counts the landing of U.S. troops on the 
tiny Caribbean island, mimics the drone 
of helicopters, the “rat-tat-tat” of ma- 
chine guns and the boom of big guns as it 
pays exuberant tribute to the island’s lib- 
erator, “Uncle Reagan.” 

For his part, Uncle Reagan reveled in 
the adulation from the singing, bouquet- 
waving crowds. The President had come 
| to Grenada for a 5-hour visit last week to 

commemorate the U.S. invasion that 
| swept away the country’s ultra-Marxist 

“revolutionary council” in October 1983 

“I couldn’t feel closer to any- 

one at this moment than I do 

to you,” he told the cheering 

islanders who had been given 
| a national holiday by the gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister 
Herbert Blaize to jam the 
dusty cricket field at Queen’s 
Park 

But the audience that 
Reagan was really addressing 
was back home, in the U.S 
Congress—and it was less re- 
ceptive than the grateful Grenadians. 
Reagan’s extravagant, minutely orches- 
trated drop-in on Grenada (the White 
House flew in two limousines, the Presi- 
dent’s drinking water, two bomb-sniffing 
dogs and 28 toilets) became the colorful 
centerpiece of a campaign to sell what has 
become known as the Reagan Doctrine: 
US. support for “freedom fighters” bat- 
tling Soviet-backed governments around 
the globe. Indeed, Reagan’s speech at 
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Queen’s Park went beyond praise of the 
newfound freedom in Grenada, and railed 
against the absence of it in Nicaragua. 

With private briefings as well as 
speechmaking, the Administration last 
week began the difficult job of persuading 
congress to authorize $100 million in mili- 
tary and economic aid for the contras 
seeking to overthrow the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist Sandinista regime in Nicaragua. Ad- 
ministration officials also confirmed in 
congressional testimony that the CIA will 
funnel some $15 million in covert aid to 
rebels fighting the Cuban- and Soviet- 
backed government of Angola. This week 
the President will go on national televi- 
sion to plead for public support for his 
massive defense buildup, which is threat- 
ened by the deficit cutters on Capitol Hill. 
Reagan’s tribute to the inva- 
sion of Grenada—the one ex- 
; ample of the President’s use of 
*; military force in support of his 
stand-tall rhetoric—was in- 
tended as a symbolic remind- 
er that the U.S. cannot protect 
freedom around the world 
without the wherewithal to 
project force 

“It’s encouraging to wil- 
ness what can happen in an 
environment where free en- 
terprise is allowed to fluorish,” Reagan 
told the islanders. The praise, however, 
was premature. Despite some $74 million 
in US. aid over the past two years, the be- 
fore-and-after picture of Grenada is pret- 
ty much the same. The problems that be- 
set the island under Marxist rule persist 
high unemployment, minimal foreign in- 
vestment, primitive communications and 
electricity systems. Unemployment is 
30%, and twice that among youth. Almost 














2% years after the U.S. promised to stimu- 
late foreign investment in the island 
through tax credits, only two such efforts 
have been made: a business selling nut- 
meg kits that failed and a factory making 
wooden toys that closed after four 
months. Its owner was sentenced to two 
years in prison for defrauding the U.S 
Government of $350,000 

Grenada was meant to be one of 
the beneficiaries of Reagan’s 1983 Ca- 
ribbean Basin Initiative, a plan to stir 
economic growth in the region by grant- 
ing twelve years of duty-free entry into 
the U.S. for products from 21 Caribbean 
and Central American nations. But the 
free-trade clauses were stripped away as 
the bill made its way through a Con- 
gress more intent on protecting special 
interests in the U.S. than on helping the 
Caribbean. Last year, Caribbean exports 
to the U.S. dropped by 23%, a decline 
due in large part to a poor market in 
sugar, bauxite and cocoa. After a 90-min 
parley with leaders of nine Caribbean na- 
tions last week on Grenada, Reagan 
promised to push a number of new eco- 
nomic initiatives 

“T will never be sorry that I made the 
decision to help you,’ Reagan told the 
Grenadians. Now, he added, the U.S 
“must help those struggling for freedom in 
Nicaragua.” The Soviets and Cubans, Ad- 
ministration officials contended, are 
strengthening the Sandinista regime’s de- 
fenses with a “massive influx” of weap- 
ons. Though Congress approved $27 mil- 
lion in “humanitarian aid” to the contras 
last year, “we have to do more,” Reagan 
told a delegation of congressional leaders 
at the White House last week. “You can’t 
fight attack helicopters piloted by Cubans 
with Band-Aids and mosquito nets.” Ad- 
ministration officials warn that the con- 
tras are getting bogged down and that 
without a quick transfusion of money and 
weapons, may not be around “to fight an- 
other day.” 

The Sandinistas’ the 


plan, suggest 
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launch?’ ’ one commission source con- 
tended. According to National Public Ra- 
dio, Mulloy asked the engineers at one 
point, “My God, Thiokol. when do you 
want me to launch, next April?” Repeat- 
edly, Mulloy, and possibly other officials 
from the Marshall center, asked the engi- 
neers to recheck their data opposing the 
launch. Each time, the conversation 
broke off, and the engineers re-examined 
their figures, then resumed the debate still 
firm in their position. 

Finally, Mulloy apparently went over 
the heads of the engineers, asking Joe Kil- 
minster, Thiokol’s vice president for 
space-booster programs, in Utah to sign 
the launch go-ahead. He did so shortly be- 
fore midnight, sending a memo to both 
the Marshall and Kennedy centers. It 
concluded that the launch should proceed 
and argued that the rocket boosters would 
not be “significantly differ- 
ent” from a 1985 flight, 
also exposed to overnight 
chills, even though Kil- 
minster conceded that the 
Challenger O rings would 
be 20° colder than on that 
mission. 

Kilminster advanced 
one argument that had 
been challenged in previ- 
ous NASA memos about the 
long-studied O-ring prob- 
lem: “If the primary seal 
does not seat, the second- 
ary seal will seat.” NASA 
had in fact concluded in 
March 1983 that the stress 
on the joints during launch 
could prevent the second- 
ary ring from seating prop- 
erly and that it was not a 
reliable backup for the pri- 
mary ring. But the agency, 





inspection, their infrared instrument de- 
tected the 7° and 9° cold spots on the skin of 
the right booster. By contrast, the readings 
on the left booster were considered normal 
(19° to 24°), since the wind chill had been 
severe. If accurate, the readings on the 
right booster meant that its O rings, which 
are not insulated from outside tempera- 
tures, were subjected to far greater cold, 
and thus greater loss of resiliency, than on 
any previous shuttle flight. 


ast week Richard Feynman, a No- 
bel-prizewinning physicist from 


Caltech and a member of the presi- | 

dential commission, was back at the 
cape trying to determine why those cold 
readings had developed. As he watched, 
NASA recalibrated their infrared meter and 
found that it had been accurate to within 
.1°. The low readings had been correct. 





Rogers, center, and commissioners examine rocket segment and o ring 





| ing six-day weeks with heavy overtime. 


nessee’s Senator Albert Gore Jr.: “The 
record calls into question the way alarm 
bells are rung and heard” at NASA. 

As the presidential commission con- 
tinues its work, NASA’s ambitious goal of 
launching 15 shuttle flights this year is 
bound to come under closer scrutiny. 
“There seems to have been a speedup pol- 
icy at NASA,” says Jerome Lederer, a for- 
mer director of the space agency’s office 
of manned flight safety, adding, “There 
are signs that complacency may have set 
in, and that is not good for safety.” Insist- 
ed a NASA engineer: “We are being driven 
by a launch manifest, not hardware capa- 
bility or concerns about anything else.” 
NASA has in fact been pushing its contrac- 
tors for faster delivery of shuttle compo- 
nents, and many of these companies have 
been pressing their employees into work- 


But whether the speedup 
in any way contributed to 
the Challenger. disaster is 
not clear. 

Finding his agency in- 
creasingly on the defen- 
sive, NASA’s acting admin- 
istrator William Graham 
ordered the immediate 
transfer of Moore to head 
the Johnson Space Center. 
Although the move had 
been in the works before 
the Challenger disaster, the 
speedy transfer permitted 
Graham to bring in a new 
and wholly untarnished 
leader for the shuttle pro- 
gram. He is Rear Admiral 
Richard Truly, 48, who 
had spent 14 years as a 
NASA astronaut and whose 
last duty before leaving the 
agency in 1983 was to com- 











seemingly confident from 
the results of previous 
flights that the primary rings would not 
fail, then officially waived its own long- 
standing requirement that there must al- 
ways be a backup to provide redundancy 
for critical shuttle systems. In short, NASA 
continued to launch missions fully aware 
that failure of a primary O ring could 
cause disaster. 

Thiokol’s McDonald continued to 
protest the decision. “I argued before, and 
I argued after,” he said. But he was unsuc- 
cessful in changing what turned out to be 
a tragic decision. Challenger would go. 
(Last week McDonald quit his job in pro- 
test at not having been heeded.) 

On the morning of the launch, another 
chance to avoid a disaster was missed. 
Overnight, icicles had formed on the huge 
gantry that supports the shuttle on the pad. 
NASA launch officials, concerned that ice 
breaking off at launch might damage the 
fragile tiles on the orbiter’s skin, sent “ice 
teams” to inspect the pad three times: at 5, 
6:30 and I 1 a.m. Each time, the teams re- 
ported that the ice did not really seem to 
pose a flight hazard. But for reasons not yet 
explained, at least one of their findings did 
not reach top launch officials. At the 6:30 





A stunned silence after startling testimony taken in a closed meeting. 


As Feynman probed further, he was | 


told by NASA that the surface temperature 
of the external tank, which contains su- 
percold liquid oxygen (— 297°) and hydro- 
gen (—423°) had not been abnormally 


cold, casting doubt on a theory that liquid | 


fuel, leaking unnoticed from the tank, had 
chilled the nearby booster. He also dis- 
covered that the wind on the morning of 
the launch had been blowing across the 
cold surface of the tank toward the right 
booster. As one NASA engineer explained, 
“Even a slight breeze, wafting over the 
external tank full of those cryogens 
[supercold fluids] may have been enough 
to produce lower temperatures on the 
right-hand solid rocket booster than on 
the left.” 

Incredible as it may seem, Shuttle Di- 
rector Moore also had been one of the offi- 
cials who were never told of the heated 
opposition to the launch by Thiokol engi- 
neers or the discovery of the booster’s cold 
spots. Asked by the Senate subcommittee 
what he would have done if he had known 
about the cold spots, Moore replied, “I 
would have asked more questions about 
what the readings indicated.” Said Ten- 





mand a flight of the Chal- 
lenger. Departing from his 
post as head of the Naval Space Com- 
mand, Truly vowed last week to “find the 
cause and fix it,” and get NASA “back 
in business.” 

While investigators probed the possi- 
bility of human error, the search for evi- 
dence of the technical failure that caused 
the Challenger explosion continued off 
Cape Canaveral. A flotilla of four under- 
sea craft and ten surface ships had located 
and photographed parts of the right 
booster, scattered on the ocean floor un- 
der about 1,200 ft. of water. 

Rough as last week's revelations were 
on NASA, tougher times may lie ahead. The 
Rogers commission has scheduled for this 
week two days of public hearings at which 
key officials involved in the launch deci- 
sion, as well as some of the experts who op- 
posed the go-ahead, are expected to testify. 
Predicted one source close to the commis- 
sion: “There will be a hanging.” That as- 
sessment may be too harsh, but clearly the 
full story of why Challenger and its crew | 
had been sent on a doomed mission re- 
mains to be told. —By Ed Magnuson. Reported | 
by Jay Branegan/Washington and Jerry Hannifin/ — 
Cape Canaveral | 
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“Uncle Reagan”: a buoyant President responds to the songs and cheers of the Grenadian people at an enthusiastic rally at Queen's Park ° 


he ebullient beat of calypso music 

wafted across the crowded field. Some 
40,000 Grenadians waiting for their first 
| words from the President of the United 
States swayed to the lyrics of the country’s 
most popular ballad. The song, which re- 
counts the landing of U.S. troops on the 
tiny Caribbean island, mimics the drone 
of helicopters, the “rat-tat-tat” of ma- 
chine guns and the boom of big guns as it 
pays exuberant tribute to the island’s lib- 
erator, “Uncle Reagan.” 

For his part, Uncle Reagan reveled in 
the adulation from the singing, bouquet- 
waving crowds. The President had come 
| to Grenada for a 5-hour visit last week to 

commemorate the US 
| swept away the country’s ultra-Marxist 
“revolutionary council” in October 1983 
“IT couldn't feel closer to any- 
one at this moment than I do 
to you,” he told the cheering 
islanders who had been given 
a national holiday by the gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister 
Herbert Blaize to jam the 
dusty cricket field at Queen’s 
Park 

But the audience that 
Reagan was really addressing 
was back home, in the U.S 
Congress—and it was less re- 
ceptive than the grateful Grenadians 
Reagan’s extravagant, minutely orches- 
trated drop-in on Grenada (the White 
House flew in two limousines, the Presi- 
dent’s drinking water, two bomb-sniffing 
dogs and 28 toilets) became the colorful 
centerpiece of a campaign to sell what has 
become known as the Reagan Doctrine: 
US. support for “freedom fighters” bat- 
tling Soviet-backed governments around 
the globe. Indeed, Reagan’s speech at 
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‘In Grenada, Apocalypso Now 


The President drums up support for the Reagan Doctrine 


Queen’s Park went beyond praise of the 
newfound freedom in Grenada, and railed 
against the absence of it in Nicaragua 
With private briefings as well as 
speechmaking, the Administration last 
week began the difficult job of persuading 
congress to authorize $100 million in mili- 
tary and economic aid for the contras 
seeking to overthrow the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist Sandinista regime in Nicaragua. Ad- 
ministration officials also confirmed in 
congressional testimony that the CIA will 
funnel some $15 million in covert aid to 
rebels fighting the Cuban- and Soviet- 
backed government of Angola. This week 
the President will go on national televi- 


invasion that | sion to plead for public support for his 


massive defense buildup, which is threat- 
ened by the deficit cutters on Capitol Hill 


Reagan’s tribute to the inva- 


, | sion of Grenada—the one ex- 


ample of the President’s use of 
— 


ray ALT 


military force in support of his 
stand-tall rhetoric—was in- 
tended as a symbolic remind- 
er that the U.S. cannot protect 
freedom around the world 
without the wherewithal to 
project force. 

“It's encouraging to wil- 
ness what can happen in an 
environment where free en- 
terprise is allowed to fluorish,” Reagan 
told the islanders. The praise, however, 
was premature. Despite some $74 million 
in US. aid over the past two years, the be- 
fore-and-after picture of Grenada is pret- 






ty much the same. The problems that be- 


set the island under Marxist rule persist: 
high unemployment, minimal foreign in- 
vestment, primitive communications and 
electricity systems. Unemployment is 
30%, and twice that among youth. Almost 
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2% years after the U.S. promised to stimu- 
late foreign investment in the island 
through tax credits, only two such efforts 
have been made: a business selling nut- 
| meg kits that failed and a factory making 
wooden toys that closed after four 
months. Its owner was sentenced to two 
years in prison for defrauding the U.S 
Government of $350,000 
Grenada was meant to be one of 
the beneficiaries of Reagan’s 1983 Ca- 
ribbean Basin Initiative, a plan to stir 
economic growth in the region by grant- 
ing twelve years of duty-free entry into 
the U.S. for products from 21 Caribbean 
| and Central American nations. But the 
free-trade clauses were stripped away as 
the bill made its way through a Con- 
gress more intent on protecting special 
interests in the U.S. than on helping the 
Caribbean. Last year, Caribbean exports 
to the U.S. dropped by 23%, a decline 
due in large part to a poor market in 
sugar, bauxite and cocoa. After a 90-min 
parley with leaders of nine Caribbean na- 
tions last week on Grenada, Reagan 
promised to push a number of new eco- 
nomic initiatives 
“T will never be sorry that I made the 
decision to help you,” Reagan told the 
Grenadians. Now, he added, the U.S 
“must help those struggling for freedom in 
Nicaragua.” The Soviets and Cubans, Ad- 
ministration officials contended, are 
strengthening the Sandinista regime’s de- 
fenses with a “massive influx” of weap- 
ons. Though Congress approved $27 mil- 
lion in “humanitarian aid” to the contras 
last year, “we have to do more,” Reagan 
told a delegation of congressional leaders 
at the White House last week. “You can’t 
fight attack helicopters piloted by Cubans 
with Band-Aids and mosquito nets.” Ad- 
ministration officials warn that the con- 
tras are getting bogged down and that 
without a quick transfusion of money and 
weapons, may not be around “to fight an- 
other day.” 
The Sandinistas’ plan, suggest 
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Reaganauts, is to delay action by Con- 
gress through the rest of the dry season, 
which lasts until June, while the regime 
undertakes an intense effort to cripple 
the rebels once and for all. According to 
the CIA, the Sandinistas are staging a so- 
phisticated “disinformaton” campaign 
designed to convince liberal legislators 
that the contras are a bloodthirsty band 
of freebooters. Skeptics assume that de- 





spite the Administration’s hype, Nicara- 
gua’s efforts are no different from the 
lobbying routinely done by other foreign 
nations. 

With Congress facing painful cut- 
backs in domestic spending, assistance to 
“freedom fighters” halfway around the 
globe is not the most popular issue on the 
Hill. In addition, many Congressmen feel 
that the President has been unable to 
muster much popular enthusiasm for his 
Central American policies in particular 
and the Reagan Doctrine in general. 
House Speaker Tip O'Neill called the 
President’s Grenada visit “a Hollywood 
kickoff to a greater military involvement 
in Nicaragua.” He warned, “Equipping 
[the contras| and sending them into battle 
will lead to nothing but slaughter and hu- 
miliation. The shame of that defeat will 
bring American troops into Nicaragua.” 
Democratic House Majority Leader Jim 
Wright has hinted that his party is con- 
sidering reinstituting restrictions on U.S. 
assistance to rebels in both Angola and 
Nicaragua. 

Despite the President's rhetoric, 
many Administration officials realize that 
a blanket pledge to aid anti-Communist 
insurgencies everywhere entails unac- 
ceptable risks. Angola is a case in point. 
Assistant Secretary of State Chester 
Crocker revealed to a congressional com- 
mittee last week that the U.S, had set “the 
process in motion” to provide some $15 
million in covert funds to the rebels in 
Angola. The State Department hopes that 
the covert aid will forestall a conservative 
effort in Congress to mandate above- 
board funding. 


he Republican right has embraced An- 

gola’s Jonas Savimbi as freedom fighter 
of the month, but State Department offi- 
cials are wary of the onetime Maoist rebel 
leader. Most Administration policymakers 
recognize that Savimbi cannot win by mili- 
tary force. Rather, they hope to use Savim- 
bi’s insurgency to pressure Angola’s Marx- 
ist rulers to reach some sort of diplomatic 
solution. Angola is a long way from Ameri- 
can shores, and a Marxist regime there does 
not pose the same threat as Communism in 
the Caribbean or Central America. Foreign 
policy experts fear that confident promises 
to back freedom fighters around the globe 
will raise expectations of support that the 
US. cannot deliver. As invasions go, Gre- 
nada was a walkover. Earlier military ven- 
tures abroad have taught the U.S. that inter- 
| vention has its limits. —8y Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary/Washington and 
Barrett Seaman with Reagan 














The Senators vs. the Spooks 





Congress prods Casey into drafting a top-secret CIA master plan 


he 40-page document, 

personally delivered to a 
handful of Senators by CIA Di- 
rector William Casey last 
week, is stamped TOP SECRET 
on every page—twice. It out- 
lines nothing less than the spy 
agency’s proposed strategy 
and priorities for the next ten 
years. Top priority, not sur- 
prisingly, is given to assessing 
Soviet capabilities. Great im- 
portance is placed as well on 
counterterrorist and counterintelligence 
activities and on attempts to figure out 
trends in the Third World. Otherwise, 
no one who saw a copy of the plan, includ- 
ing the 15 members of the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence and key staff- 
ers, would say anything about the con- 
tents. So it is not easy to gauge whether 
Bernard McMahon, staff director of the 
committee, was accurate when he called 
the drafting of the plan “the most sig- 
nificant event for intelligence in the post- 
war era.” 

But in one respect the document is in- 
deed of unquestioned importance. It is the 
first master plan Congress has ever man- 
aged to prod the CIA into writing. Accord- 
ingly, its presentation to the key Senators 
marks a potential turning point in Con- 


Casey: trying to keep the secrets secret 
Does Congress want to run the CIA? 
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gress’s unceasing battle to pry 
more information out of the 
secretive Casey—or, as Casey 
and many of his subordinates 
see it, in the legislators’ efforts 
to run the CIA from Capitol 
Hill and spill its secrets. 

The committee was care- 
ful not to crow. McMahon 
portrayed the master plan as 
“very much a Bill Casey ef- 
fort.” But the CIA director had 
ridiculed the idea of drafting 
one in a letter to Committee Chairman 
David Durenberger last November. He 
had already given the committee as much 
information as it needed, he wrote then, 
but “maybe there is not a full understand- 
ing of it.” 

Those grumpy words indicated the 
rising tension between the CIA and Capi- 
tol Hill. It is both historic and inevitable; 
there is a built-in conflict between the leg- 
islators’ desire for enough information to 
assure themselves that the CIA is operat- 
ing in the public interest, and the agency’s 
equally pressing need to keep details of 
complex and delicate operations secret. 
What has kept the tension high through 
much of the Reagan Administration, 
however, is the resumption of large-scale, 
supposedly covert operations, above all in 
Nicaragua, that many legislators oppose 
but feel unable to control. 

Personalities have played a growing 
role too. Casey has never concealed his 
determination to tell the congressional 
oversight committees no more than the 
law requires, and some legislators suspect 
he does not even do that. “Week after 
week, we pick up the paper and read in- 
telligence information we have never 
known before,” charges Vermont Demo- 
crat Patrick Leahy, vice chairman of the 
Senate watchdog committee. Casey ar- 
gues that too often, “congressional over- 
sight of the intelligence community is 
conducted off the cuff through the news 
media and involves the repeated compro- 
mise of sensitive intelligence sources and 
methods.” 

Since Minnesota Republican Duren- 
berger became the Senate committee’s 
chairman in January 1985, it has been de- 
manding more information than ever be- 
fore. Durenberger’s avowed aim is “to put 
the spy novelists out of business” by strip- 
ping away what he regards as unneces- 
sary secrecy. One of his first acts was to 
fire the small committee staff and replace 
it with a kind of miniature CIA of his own: 
24 area and military specialists, systems 
analysts, economists and others grouped 
along the lines of the agency’s organiza- 
tional table and headed by McMahon, 
who was a top CIA executive during 
the Carter Administration. The staff 
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keeps its own list of what it judges to be 
the ten most important issues in the 
world, ranging from Soviet foreign policy 
to the impact of declining oil prices, and 
pesters the CIA with an average of two re- 
quests a week for highly detailed analyses 
of those issues. To many in the CIA, all 
this looks like an attempt to make Duren- 
berger rather than Casey the effective 
head of the agency; the two are barely on 
speaking terms. 

Like almost every other issue in 
Washington this year, their dispute is 
coming to center on the budget. But the 
dispute is muted because Casey is perhaps 
the only official in the entire Government 
whose spending proposals cannot even be 
| discussed in public. They are buried in the 
Pentagon budget and evaluated in detail 
only by the 15 Senators and 16 Represen- 
tatives on the watchdog committees. For 
all their misgivings, the committees ap- 
proved spending increases that averaged 
20% annually during the early Reagan 
years. Best guess as to the current total: 
$2 billion. 

However, the master plan that Casey 
delivered to the Senate last week (it goes 
to the House Intelligence Committee this 
week) may prompt a far more detailed 
examination of the CIA’s plans than ever. 
Durenberger has been pushing for such a 
document ever since he became head of 
the committee, on the ground that legisla- 
tors cannot properly assess any specific 
CIA budget request unless they can see 
how it fits into a set of national intelli- 
gence priorities—assuming that one ex- 
ists. As far as anyone knows, none did 
until last week. The closest thing was a 
paper called DCID 1/2 (for Director of 
Central Intelligence Document), and it 
was a wish list of just about every project 
that somebody in the CIA wanted to 
push. Durenberger says he will try to 
keep cuts in the CIA budget less severe 
than those that may be imposed on the 
Pentagon, but the agency took a deep 
slash this year under the Gramm-Rud- 





again in fiscal 1987 

What all the congressional pressure 
for more disclosure has accomplished so 
far is as difficult to evaluate as everything 
else about the CIA. The agency has called 
off some dubious operations that aroused 
strong opposition from the watchdog 
committees; one example was an attempt 
to destabilize the Marxist government of 
Suriname in South America. More gener- 
ally, for good or ill, the CIA seems unable 
to keep any sizable operation truly secret 
anymore: US. bankrolling of the contra 
rebels in Nicaragua leaked out swiftly, 
and the Administration and Congress are 
now debating quite overtly the amount 
and type of “covert” aid to be extended to 
guerrillas battling the Marxist govern- 
ment of Angola. Even so, Congress re- 
mains suspicious that Casey is being eva- 
| sive or misleading, while the CIA suspects 
| the legislators of an itch to control deli- 
| cate operations. Unhappily neither can be 
| proved wrong. —By George J. Church. 
| Reported by Gregory H. Wierzynski/Washington 
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A flooded interstate in California becomes an island in a sea of troubles 


“We've Lost Everything” 





Storms from a haywire jet stream deluge the far West 


inter is the wet season in Northern 

California, but this time the rain and 
snow just would not stop. For nine days a 
series of storms lashed the area and caused 
floods, mudslides and avalanches from the 
coast to Colorado. By the time the clouds 
began to part late last week, the area’s wet- 
test weather in more than 30 years had left 
at least 18 dead and forced nearly 35,000 
people to flee their homes, 

The trouble started when the jet 
stream, which usually carries water-laden 
air from the Gulf of Alaska toward Cana- 
da, dipped south toward Hawaii, then 
headed for the coast with a burden of sub- 
tropical moisture. Like a conveyor belt 
gone haywire, it pitched one storm after 
another across the beleaguered West. In 
Northern California, 32,000 people were 
evacuated, more than 7,000 homes dam- 
aged or destroyed, and thousands of acres 
of farmland flooded, including some of 
the Napa Valley vineyards. 

North of San Francisco, the Russian 





A woman rescued from the Russian River area 








| River rose to inundate the surrounding re- | 
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sorts and country houses as well as the 
tiny town of Guerneville. Said Guerne- 
ville Resident Mary Cervantes: “We've 
lost everything.” Spreading out from Cali- 
fornia, the storms cut a haphazard trail of 
havoc. Mudslides that cut the main auto 
routes through the High Sierras stranded 
thousands of gamblers in Reno. In Utah 
rain deluged the low-lying areas and 
snows blanketed the mountains 

Even as the rains were tapering off, 
there were new miseries in Northern Cal- 
ifornia, where as many as 22,000 people 
were evacuated when a levee on the Yuba 
River suddenly burst. By week’s end wor- 
ried officials in areas north of San Fran- 
cisco were casting a nervous eye on brim- 
ming reservoirs. All of which has left 
Donald Neudeck, California’s chief of 
flood operations, marveling at nature’s 
sometimes grim capriciousness. “A little 
over a week ago,” he says, “we were in the 
throes of a drought.” 


Rising waters in North Sacramento 
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Uncle Sam Speaks 


Long before the 30-second commercial or 


the full-page ad, there was the poster. For 
more than two centuries, the U.S. has been @] 

es/ using colorful placards and broadsides to 

“2 | implore the people to do the right thing, 

z from preventing forest fires to keeping 

. mum about military secrets during war- 

eu) time. Last week 117 examples of this peren- 


nial propaganda tool, drawn by the likes of 
Thomas Hart Benton, Ben Shahn and Norman Rockwell, 
went on display at the National Archives in Washington in a 
new exhibition called “Uncle Sam Speaks.” The show will 
run for a year. 

The oldest document in the exhibition is a 1775 procla- 
mation by King George III urging the colonies to engage in 
“Suppressing Rebellion and Sedition.” Other graphic en- 


treaties were more persuasive. One from 1880 exhorts set- 
tlers to move into “Indian Territory, That Garden of the @, 
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World, Open for Homestead.” A health campaign from the : 
1940s warns, “Syphilis Keep Out!” Meanwhile, another 


broadside urges Americans to eat a balanced diet to “Make M | G i T 
America Strong.” 


It is the war posters that are most familiar and redolent 


of the American mood over the years. “Keep ‘Em on the 4 
Run” crys a World War II poster bearing crude caricatures 
of Hitler, Tojo and Mussolini. In a 1971 Viet Nam-era plac- 


ard, a Marine drill sergeant braces new recruits with a more 
subdued slogan: “We Don’t Promise You a Rose Garden.” # es > Ree Ea BoEC: 


1941: A WARTIME WARNING 


Men Wanted 
for the Army 
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AIR MAIL 
is Socially Correct 


| 5) for the First Ounce /0/ for each additional Ounce 




















1920: PROMOTING THE POSTAL SERVICE 1908: A PEACETIME CALL TO ARMS 
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A revolutionary 


the cost of aie life ll 
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Introducing CompLife 
Northwestern Mutual lite a 

revolutionary new life insurance 
plan that combines the low cost 


of term with cash value build-up. 


And you choose the premium. 
So now your family can have the 
coverage it needs at the price 
you can afford. 


Pick your premium. 

Choose your coverage. 

It all depends on what you want. 
For those who need extreme 
flexibility, there’s Adjustable 
CompLife:™ You'll also find 


For more information call: 


THE GRANUM AGENCY 
O. Alfred Granum, CLU 
General Agent 

208 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, IL 60604 
312/641-8900 


THE HOOPIS AGENCY 
Harry P. Hoopis, CLU 
General Agent 

790 Frontage Road 
Northfield, IL 60093 
312/441-7850 


THE MITCHELL AGENCY 
Thomas A. Mitchell, CLU 
General Agent 

150 S. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Il 60606 
312/781-2700 
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Custom CompLife;™ ideal for 
heads of households, and 
Increasing CompLife;™ for those 
who want to build cash value 
quickly. All offer lump sum 
payments (a one-time deposit) 
to either buy additional 
insurance protection or increase 
cash value. 


The long-term performance 
and guarantees you expect from 
The Quiet Company. 
Northwestern Mutual can offer 
you this flexible combination of 
whole life and term insurance 


THE POFAHL AGENCY 
Alvin G. Pofahl, CLU 
General Agent 

72 N. Alfred Street 
Elgin, IL 60120 
312/742-1183 


THE ROEDER AGENCY 
William C. Roeder Jr. 
General Agent 

1230 E. Diehl Road 
Naperville, IL 60566 
312/420-6600 
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and back it with solid perform- 
ance. And Northwestern Mutual 
guarantees the cash value and 
death benefit of CompLife;” a 
practice not followed by other 
companies in this type of policy. 
Our guarantees have been well 
known to our policyowners for 
years. So have our high 
dividends. In fact, A.M. Best 
Co., the performance rating 
authority in the industry, 
consistently ranks our dividend 
performance at the top among 
the largest insurance companies. 
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The Quiet Company® 
uiet 
uiet 


An even tougher act to follow 


Turner Broadcasting System, Inc. 
Home of the 1986 Goodwill Games. 








Buy them for Halley's. 



















Halley’s Comet. It’s 
the biggest, most spec- 
tacular, longest-running 
show in history. Fiery. 
Dazzling. Graceful. 
Astellar performance 
your family will 
remember forever. 

But you and your 
family must enjoy this 
performance. Because 
the next encore is not sched- 
uled for another 76 years. 
What’ more, when you 








a 16-page track- 
ing log and 
special locator 
devices. It will turn 
a beginner into a comet expert. 
But giving you the sun, moon 
and stars isn’t enough for Tasco. 
We also give you the world. And we 
give you a closer view of it. Ball games, 
birds, animals, concerts, races, 
hockey, plays, ballets, scenic vistas, 


you name it. 


Tasco binoculars. They’re wonderful, 
affordable, and they make unusual gifts. 
You'll see, when you look over our 
wide range of styles. You'll also 
see why, for over 30 years, 



















Free with purchase of Ss binocular 


at participating dealefs, coast-to-coast. _ 
A*14.95 value. - 


buy Tasco binoculars, you also 
get, as a gift, something only people have been looking fo, as 
Tasco has. The Halley’ well as through Tasco, for the 
Comet-Finder Kit thathelps @% best value in binoculars, 
you pinpoint the comet’s telescopes, riflescopes, 
location. The kit contains microscopes, magnifiers 


Ga) 
Rand McNally’s full-color, | t= Loo and sportsglasses. 


16-page booklet and poster, BINOCULARS pe Tasco— : 
binocular supplier to the N.F.L 
More power to your eyes. 
Tasco Sales, Inc., RO. Box 520080, Miami, Florida 33152-0080 U.S.A 


i., Don Mills, Ontario, Canada M3B2T5 
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We understand how much your business means to you. Because privately held 


companies between $1 and $25 million in sales have always been a vital part of our business. 


When you need a financial package that includes everything from working capital to services 
like payroll and cash management, you can depend on us. We make the same kind of total 
commitment to you that you make to your business. And we back that commitment with over 
$1.7 billion in assets and a per loan limit of $14 million. If you're looking for a banker who 
values your business as much as you do, call the Lane Banks. 312/498-6650, extension 
1000. Or attach your business card to this page and mail to: Business Bankers, W.N. Lane 
Interfinancial, 1200 Shermer Road, Northbrook, IL 60062. 


lake view - northbrook « northwest national - pioneer 


Members FDIC 


the LANE banks 
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American Notes 








DEFENSE 
Dangerous Document 


Defense Expert Bruce Blair’s study of the hypersensitive 
command, control and communications system that would be 
involved in a nuclear war was a success. Too much of a success. 
As soon as Pentagon officials read the report, which had been 
commissioned by Congress’s Office of Technology Assessment, 
they upgraded it to a supersecret clearance level known as SIOP- 
Es! (Single Integrated Operation Plan—Extremely Sensitive In- 
formation). Only the President and a few top Defense officials 
are now permitted to see the paper. The classification is so re- 
stricted that even Author Blair, who is cleared for top-secret ma- 
terial, is not permitted to read what he wrote. 

The study examined “nuclear decapitation,” or the possibili- 
ty that a surprise Soviet missile strike could wipe out the U.S. 
strategic-command system and prevent the President from or- 
dering a retaliatory attack. Said one senior U.S. military officer: 
“This is the single most dangerous document I have ever seen.” 
The Pentagon dispatched an official with a top security clear- 
ance to round up copies and destroy them in a high-security in- 
cinerator in the offices of the Joint Chiefs. 





TEXAS 
King-Size Welcome 


= a Nothing was to be too 
= ¥ grand for Texas’ 150th birth- 
day, not even a visit from the 
Prince of Wales. And so there 
stood Charles last week, biting 
into his first taco, cutting a 
slice from a 90,000-Ib. sesqui- 
centennial birthday cake and 
receiving an 18-inch ceremo- 
nial gavel from the state legis- 
lature. The gavel, he said, was 
“the biggest I've ever had, 
which is entirely appropriate because it comes from Texas.” 
During his five-day stay, the Prince met Governor Mark 
White, toured a San Antonio urban renewal project, and visited 
the battlefield where General Sam Houston won Texas’ inde- 
pendence from Mexico. He also walked through a Houston oil 
refinery, where the falling price of oil is doing more harm to Tex- 
as than Santa Anna ever did at the Alamo: state tax revenues 
from oil could fall by $1 billion this year. After presenting a Win- 
ston Churchill Award to Dallas Businessman H. Ross Perot for 
his “bold imagination, pioneering spirit and dynamic leader- 
ship,” Charles left for California. Despite his princely welcome, 
he will not be around for the high point of the yearlong, $130 mil- 
lion observance. That comes March 2, Texas Independence 
Day, more important to Texans than, well, the Fourth of July. 
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Trying another kind of crown 


And Now, 37 Years Later... 


Harry Truman was in the White House, Old Glory had just 
| 48 stars, and the Dodgers were still Brooklyn’s beloved Bums 
when the international treaty outlawing genocide was first sent 
to the US. Senate for ratification in 1949. In the intervening 
years, every American President except Dwight D. Eisenhower 
has endorsed the pact, and 96 nations, including the Soviet 
Union, have confirmed it. Last week the Senate finally approved 
the treaty by a vote of 83 to 11. Said Majority Leader Robert 
Dole: “We have waited too long to delay further.” 

The accord, drafted with U.S. help following the Nazi Holo- 








caust, makes the mass murder of national, ethnic, racial or reli- | 
gious groups an international crime. Over the years, U.S. oppo- 
nents of the treaty, most of them Senate conservatives, have said 
they had no quarrel with its sentiments but argued that the pact 
would permit foreigners to meddle in American domestic affairs. 
Last May the Senate passed a resolution that allows the U.S. to 
exempt itself from World Court jurisdiction over treaty cases. 
That provided the cover Congress needed and finally cleared the 
way for the U.S. officially to endorse an end to genocide. 


CRIME 


Take the Money and Shop 


PATRIQUIN—~PORTLAND PRESS HERALD 





All he wanted, insists 
Dan Dana Sabine, 35, 
was a loan to buy some 
new clothes. So last week 
he walked into the Maine 
National Bank in Port- 
land and asked a teller, 
Sandra Lee Cashman, 21, 
for some money. Al- 
though she did not see a 
weapon, Cashman was 
convinced that Sabine, who appeared “real scraggly looking,” 
was a bank robber. Frightened, she handed over three bundles of 
$20 bills, totaling $1,500, Overcome with his good fortune, Sa- 
bine told the teller that he loved her, and set off to shop. 

Sabine had spent nearly $500 on a new coat, a fresh suit of 
clothes and some towels when an announcement came over a de- 
partment-store loudspeaker that a nearby bank had been 
robbed. Deciding that it was unsafe to walk around with so much 
cash, Sabine walked over to a second downtown bank, People’s 
Heritage. There, he began filling out forms to open a checking 
account. An alert teller, who had heard about the heist two 
blocks away, took one look at Sabine and, despite his new coat, 
called the police. Said a bank official, he “was not our usual kind 
of customer.” Just 59 minutes after he walked out of Maine Na- 
tional, Sabine was arrested for bank robbery. 
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Sabine after his second bank visit 


A Spy’s Grisly Solution 


His meek appearance masked the fact that Larry Wu-Tai 
Chin was a master of deception. For nearly 30 years, Chin, 63, a 
naturalized American citizen who had been born in Peking, 
lived a double life. While working as a highly valued translator 
and analyst for the CIA, he also passed classified documents to 
the People’s Republic of China. His duplicity earned him at least 
$300,000, and though he gambled much of it away, he had par- 
layed his take into real estate and other investments worth 
$700,000. Throughout his four-day trial, Chin insisted that he 
had only intended to improve relations between his homeland 
and his adopted country. Nevertheless, he became the first 
American to be convicted of spying for 
China, and faced life in prison. 

When the jury found him guilty, Chin 
showed no emotion. But that too, it seems, | 
was just another ruse. Last week in a Vir- 
ginia county jail, where he was being held 
pending a March 17 sentencing, Larry 
Chin committed suicide. Police say Chin 
appeared fine when guards brought 
breakfast to his cell. But later in the morn- 
ing, they found the inmate lying uncon- 
scious with a plastic bag wrapped around 
his head. Efforts to revive him failed. 
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According to a 
nationwide survey, Lincolns, 
Mercurys and Ford cars 
and trucks are the highest 
quality vehicles designed and 


built in America. 


The 220 questions in the survey covered all vital components, including the following: 





Engines Transmissions 


Brakes. 


The survey questioned over 50,000 drivers. Completed in July 1985, it 
covered owner-reported problems during the previous six months. The 
survey included vehicles as new as 1984 and those up to four years old. It 
served as an indicator of how the quality of Lincolns, Mercurys and Fords 
compared to the quality of competitive makes and models. And, asa 
group, Ford Motor Company products came out on top. That's the kind of 
quality you can expect to find in the cars and trucks we're building today. 


Buckle Up — Together we can save lives. 








John Battiato and members of the chassis team at Ford's Edison, New Jersey Assembly Plant 
are among thousands of Ford employees committed to making Quality Job One. 
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Electrical and Accessories... Steering and Handling Climate Controls 


Thats what happens 
when you make 
Quality Job 1. 








Ford - Lincoln « Mercury » Merkur 
Ford Trucks - Ford Tractors 


Quality is Job1. 
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he hallway is known as 
Gucci Gulch, after the ex- 
pensive Italian shoes they 
wear. At tax-writing time, 
the Washington lobbyists 
line up by the hundreds in 
the corridor outside the House Ways and 
Means Committee room, ever vigilant 
against the attempts of lawmakers to 
close their prized loopholes. Over near the 
House and Senate chambers, Congress- 
men must run a gauntlet of lobbyists who 
sometimes express their views on legisla- 
tion by pointing their thumbs up or down 
Not long ago, Senator John Danforth, 
chairman of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, could be seen on the Capitol steps 
trying to wrench his hand from the grip of 
a lobbyist for the textile industry seeking 
new protectionist legislation. Though 
Danforth himself wants help for the shoe, 
auto and agricultural industries in his na- 
tive Missouri, the Senator, an ordained 
Episcopal minister, rolled his eyes heav- 
enward and mumbled, “Save me from 
these people.” 

There have been lobbyists in Wash- 
ington for as long as there have been lob- 
bies. But never before have they been so 
numerous or quite so brazen. What used 
to be, back in the days of Bobby Baker, a 
somewhat shady and disreputable trade 
has burst into the open with a determined 
show of respectability. Tempted by the 
staggering fees lobbyists can command, 
lawmakers and their aides are quitting in 
droves to cash in on their connections. 
For many, public service has become a 
mere internship for a lucrative career as a 
hired gun for special interests 

With so many lobbyists pulling 
strings, they may sometimes seem to can- 
cel one another out. But at the very least, 
they have the power to obstruct, and their 
overall effect can be corrosive. At times 
the halls of power are so glutted with 
special pleaders that government itself 
seems to be gagging. As Congress and the 
Administration begin working this month 
to,apportion the deepest spending cuts in 
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COVER STORIES 


Peddling 
Influence 


Lobbyists swarm over Capitol Hill 











America’s history and to sort out the 
most far-reaching reform of the tax 
laws since World War II, the interests of 
the common citizen seem to stand no 
chance against the onslaught of lobbyists 
Indeed, the tax bill that emerged from the 
House already bears their distinctive 
Gucci prints, and the budget is still 
filled with programs they have been able 
to protect. 

Of course, the common citizen often 
benefits from various “special interest” 
breaks (for example, a deduction for 
home mortgages or state and local taxes) 
One man’s loophole is another man’s so- 
cially useful allowance, and one’s man’s 
lobbyist is another man’s righteous advo- 
cate. Nonetheless, the voices most likely 
to be heard are often the ones that can af- 
ford the best-connected access brokers 

As the legislative year cranks up, 
the whine of special pleaders resonates 
thoughout the Capitol: 
> In the Senate Finance Committee, 
heavy industries like steel and autos, led 
by Veteran Lobbyist Charls Walker, are 
working to restore tax breaks for invest- 
ment in new equipment that were whit- 
tled down last fall by the House Ways and 
Means Committee 
> In the House and Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committees, lobbyists for weapons 
manufacturers are fanning out to make 
sure that lawmakers do not trim their pet 
projects from the defense budget 
> In the Senate Commerce Committee, | 
business lobbyists are pressing for legisla- 
tion to limit liability for defective prod- 
ucts. They face fierce opposition from 
consumer groups and personal-injury 
lawyers. 
> Throughout the House and Senate, lob- 
byists for interests ranging from commer- 
cial-waterway users to child-nutrition ad- 
vocates are laboring to spare their favorite 
federal subsidies from the exigencies of 
deficit reduction 

A superlobbyist like Robert Gray, a 
former minor official in the Eisenhower 
Administration who parlayed his promo- 
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tional genius and friendship with the Rea- 
gans into a $20 million-a-year p.r. and 
lobbying outfit, is in the papers more than 
most congressional committee chairmen 
He would have his clients believe that he 
is at least as powerful. “In the old days, 
lobbyists never got any publicity,” says 
Veteran Lobbyist Maurice Rosenblatt, 
who has prowled the halls of Congress for 
several decades didn’t 
want to be seen with notorious bagmen 
But now, he shrugs, “the so-called best 
lobbyists get the most publicity 

Influence peddling, says Jack Valenti, 
head of the Motion Picture Association 
and no mean practitioner of the craft, “is 
the biggest growth industry around.” The 
number of registered domestic lobbyists 
has more than doubled since 1976, from 
3,420 to 8,800. That figure is understated, 
however reporting requirements 
under a toothless 1946 law are notoriously 
lax. Most experts put the influence-ped- 
dling population at about 20,000, or more 


“Congressmen 


since 
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than 30 for every member of Congress 
Registered lobbyists reported expendi- 
tures of $50 million last year, twice as 
much as a decade ago, but the true figure 
is estimated at upwards of $1.5 billion, in- 
cluding campaign contributions 

What does the money buy? “Every- 
body needs a Washington representative 
to protect their hindsides, even foreign 
governments,” says Senator Paul Laxalt 
“So the constituency for these people is 
the entire free-world economy.” Joseph 
Canzeri, a former Reagan aide who calls 
himself a Washington “facilitator,” notes, 
“It's a competitive business. There are a 
lot of wolves out there. But there are a lot 
of caribou in government too.” 

In the amoral revolving-door world of 
Washington, it has become just as respect- 
able to lobby as to be lobbied. Ronald 
Reagan may have come to Washington to 
pare down the size of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but many of his former top aides 
have quit to profit off Big Government as 





influence peddlers. None has been more 
successful more swiftly than Reagan's for- 
mer deputy chief of staff Michael Deaver, 
who may multiply his White House in- 
come sixfold in his first year out of gov- 
ernment by offering the nebulous blend of 
access, influence and advice that has be- 
come so valued in Washington (see box) 
Other Reaganauts now prowling Gucci 
Gulch include ex—Congressional Liaison 
Kenneth Duberstein and two former 
White House political directors, Lyn Nof- 
ziger and Ed Rollins. “I spent a lot of 
years doing things for love. Now I’m go- 
ing to do things for money,” Rollins told 
the Washington Post after he left the 
White House. By representing clients like 
the Teamsters Union, Rollins, who never 
earned more than $75,000 a year in gov- 
ernment, boasts that he can earn ten 
times as much 
Former Administration officials are 
| often paid millions of dollars by special 
| interests to oppose policies they once ar- 


GUCCI GULCH 


Lobbyists with tax 
loopholes to defend 
crowd outside the 
House Ways and 
Means Committee 
hearing room. The 
hallway is named after 
their favorite footwear 
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dently promoted. This is particularly true 
in the area of foreign trade, as document- 
ed by the Washington Post a week ago. 
For example, Reagan has ordered an in- 
vestigation into the unfair trade practices 
of South Korea. That country will pay for- 
mer Reagan Aide Deaver $1.2 million 
over three years to “protect, manage and 
expand trade and economic interests” of 
the nation’s industry. Deaver refuses to 
say exactly what he will do to earn his fee, 
but he has hired Doral Cooper, a former 
deputy trade representative in the Reagan 
Administration, as a lobbyist for his firm. 
Japanese semiconductor and machine- 
tool firms are also charged by the Admin- 
istration with engaging in unfair trade 











practices. They have hired Stanton An- 
derson, who had served as director of eco- 
nomic affairs for the Administration’s 
1980 transition team. 

Foreign governments are particularly 
eager to retain savvy Washington insiders 
to guide them through the bureaucratic 
and congressional maze and polish their 
sometimes unsavory images in the US. 
The Marcos government in the Philip- 
pines has retained the well-connected lob- 
bying firm of Black, Manafort & Stone for 
a reported fee of $900,000. Another Black, 
Manafort client is Angolan Rebel Jonas 
Savimbi (see box). Not to be outdone, the 
Marxist regime of Angola hired Bob 
Gray’s firm to front for it in Washington. 























Two years ago, Gray told TIME that he 
checks with his “good friend,” CIA Direc- 
tor William Casey, before taking on cli- 
ents who might be inimical to U.S. inter- 
ests. It is unclear just what Casey could 
have said this time, since the CIA is cur- 
rently funneling $15 million in covert aid 
to Savimbi to help his rebellion against 
the Angolan regime. Last week outraged 
Savimbi backers chained themselves to a 
railing in Gray's posh offices in George- 
town and had to be forcibly removed by 
local police. 

Lobbyists call themselves lawyers, 
government-affairs specialists, public re- 
lations consultants, sometimes even lob- 
byists. They offer a wide array of increas- 
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Cashing In on Top Connections 


“There's no question I've got as good access as anybody” 


fter former White House Deputy 

Chief of Staff Michael Deaver quit 
last May to become a “public affairs 
consultant,” he drove about town for a 
while in a dark blue Dodge, very much 
like the limousines that transport top 
Executive Branch officials. The car 
served to get Deaver where he was go- 
ing in more ways than one: in status- 
conscious Washington, it was a not-so- 
subtle reminder of his White House 
connections, Now Deaver has given up 
the status symbol of public power for 
one of private wealth. These days he 
rides in a chauffeur-driven Jaguar XJ6 
equipped with a car phone that keeps 
him plugged in to some of the highest 
offices in the land. 

The onetime California p.r. man who followed Ronald 
Reagan to Washington five years ago has cashed in. As a 
White House official, he had to moonlight by writing a diet 
book, while his wife Carolyn, 46, went to work for a p.r. outfit, 
throwing parties on behalf of private clients. But now a dozen 
corporations and foreign countries, including CBS, TWA, 
South Korea, Singapore and Canada, pay him annual retainers 
that are, he says, “in the six figures.” This year he should 
take home around $400,000 (at the White House, his top salary 
was $70,200). 

What makes Deaver so valuable? “There’s no question I've 
gol as good access as anybody in town,” says Deaver, as he re- 
clines on a couch in his tastefully appointed office overlooking 
the Lincoln Memorial. Alone among departing White House 
aides, Deaver was permitted to keep his White House pass. He 
also still chats regularly on the phone with Nancy Reagan. But 
Deaver insists that he never discusses his clients’ problems with 
the First Lady or the President. Actually, Deaver says, he does 
not do much lobbying. Nor does he do any public relations 
work, or legislative drafting, or direct mail, or polling, or any of 
the sorts of services performed by most high-powered influence 
shops. So what exactly does he do? 

“Strategic planning,” he says somewhat airily. His clients 
tell him “where they want to be vis-4-vis Washington in three 
to five years, and I help them develop a plan to get there.” In 
fact, although Deaver is a relative newcomer to Washington, it 
is hard to think of a lobbyist who has a better sense of how the 








Breakfasting with Bob Strauss 


Reagan Administration works or who has 
more clout among the Reaganauts. And in 
a city where perception is often reality, 
Deaver is known as a master imagemaker 
who kept Reagan’s profile high and bright. 
It is not hard to see why the government of 
South Korea, under fire for unfair trade 
practices abroad and repression of politi- 
cal dissidents at home, would want to hire 
him, even at Deaver’s asking price of $1.2 
million for a three-year contract. “There's 
a new breed in Washington,” says Canadi- 
an Ambassador Allan Gotlieb. “Consul- 
tants about consultants,” Canada hired 
Deaver—at $105,000 a year—for “his 
unique knowledge of how this Govern- 
ment works from the inside,” says Gotlieb. 

There are some who think that Canada got more than gos- 
sip and advice from Deaver. Though the former deputy chief of 
staff was rarely involved in policy details at the White House, 
the Washington Post reports that before he left, he showed sur- 
prising interest in the debate over acid rain. It was Deaver who 
is believed to have persuaded Reagan to accede to the request 
of the Canadian government for a special commission to inves- 
tigate the problem and make recommendations. The commis- 
sion’s report, issued in January, called for much stronger mea- 
sures to reduce acid rain than the Administration had 
previously sought. 

Canada was one of the first clients signed up by Deaver. 
Acting on complaints from Democratic Congressman John 
Dingell of Michigan, the General Accounting Office is now in- 
vestigating Deaver’s role for possible conflict of interest. The 
public official turned private sage dismisses the charges, noting 
that while he played a role in creating the acid-rain commis- 
sion, he had nothing to do with its report. “What I did at the 
White House was part of my public responsibilities. If 'd gone 
back there after leaving and tried to influence the acid-rain 
study, that would be a different story. But I really can’t under- 
stand what the conflict is.” 

Under the Ethics in Government Act, Deaver is legally 
barred from discussing private business matters with anyone in 
the White House for a period of one year after leaving office. “I 
can’t ask the President or anyone in the White House for any- 
thing now,” he shrugs. Then, brightening, he adds, “I can, 
starting in May, though.” 
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ingly sophisticated services, from drafting 
legislation to creating slick advertise- 
ments and direct-mail campaigns. But 
what enables the big-time influence ped- 
diers to demand upwards of $400 an hour 
is their connections. “I'll tell you what 
we're selling,” says Lobbyist Frank Man- 
kiewicz. “The returned phone call.” 
Old-time fixers such as Tommy (“the 
Cork”) Corcoran and Clark Clifford were 
not merely practiced lawyers but had 
some genuine legislative expertise to of- 
fer. Lately, however, Washington has 
seen the rise of a new breed of influence 
| peddler, whose real value is measured by 
his friends in high places—particularly in 
| the White House. Clifford prospered no 
| matter who was in office; after the Rea- 
| gans go home to California, it is hard to 
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Seat of power: phone in hand, Deaver operates out of his Georgetown office overlooking the L 
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believe that Deaver or Gray will remain 
quite such hot commodities 

There is, and has long been, a strong 
whiff of scam about the influence-ped- 
dling business. Its practitioners like to im- 
ply that they have more clout than they 


| truly do. In the post-Watergate era, power 


has been fractionated on Capitol Hill 
Where a few powerful committee chair- 
men once held sway, Congress has be- 
come a loose federation of 535 little fief- 
doms. This has made a lobbyist’s job more 
difficult, but it hardly means that Con- 
gress has been liberated from the thrall of 
special interests. Well-intentioned con- 


gressional! reform has been subverted over 
the years by the proliferation of lobbyists 
and the spiraling cost of election cam- 
paigns, two trends that go together like a 








incoin Memorial 


hand and a pocket. The result has often 
been institutional paralysis. The very fact 
that Congress and the White House felt 
compelled to enact the Gramm-Rudman 
measure, requiring automatic spending 
cuts, is a monument to the inability of 
weak-willed legislators to say no to the 
lobbyists who buzz around them. 
President Reagan has tried to sell his 
tax-reform bill as the supreme test of the 
public interest vs. the special interests. In 
pitching his campaign to the public, he 
has accused special interests of “swarm- 
ing like ants through every nook and 
cranny of Congress,” overlooking, per- 
haps, that many of the most prominent 
ants are his former aides. Few lobbyists, 
however, seem especially offended by his 
rhetoric, and certainly their livelihoods 
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PITCHMAN 


Lobbyist and P.R. Man 
Bob Gray works his 
limousine phone and 
pitches his client's 
cause to Senator Paula 
Hawkins of Florida 


are not threatened. Indeed, many lobby- 
ists candidly admit that true tax reform 
would actually mean more business for 
them, since they would have a fresh slate 
upon which to write new loopholes 

The way lobbyists have feasted on the 
President's tax-reform bill illustrates why 
the bill is known in the law firms and lob- 
bying shops of K Street as the “Lobbyists 
Full Employment Act.” The 408-page 
proposal first drafted by the Treasury De- 
partment 16 months ago, known as Trea- 
sury I, was called a model of simplicity 
and fairness. It would have swept the tax 
code virtually clean of loopholes for the 
few in order to cut tax rates sharply for 
the many. But the 1,363-page tax bill sent 
by the House to the Senate last December 
is so riddled with exemptions and excep- 
tions that the goal of fairness was serious- 
ly compromised, and simplicity aban- 
doned altogether 





into Treasury I. Insurance executives cal- 
culated that such loophole closings as tax- 
ing employer-paid life insurance and oth- 
er fringe benefits would cost the industry 
about $100 billion over five years. Led by 
Richard Schweiker, who was President 
Reagan’s Secretary of Health and Human 
Services before becoming head of the 
American Council of Life Insurance, the 
industry launched a $5 million lobbying 
campaign that can only be described as 
state of the art 

Even before Treasury had finished 
drafting its original plan, the insurers 
were showing 30-second spots on TV that 
depicted a bird nibbling away at a loaf of 
bread labeled “employee benefits.” An 
actress in the role of frightened housewife 
exclaimed, “We shouldn't have to pay 
taxes for protecting our family!” Life in- 
surance agents around the country were 
revved up by a twelve-minute film enti- 


The lobbyists wasted no time biting | tled The Worst Little Horror Story in Tax- 


30 


es. In the film, Senate Finance Chairman 
Robert Packwood, a strong advocate of 
preserving tax breaks for fringe benefits, 
was shown urging the public to write their 
Congressmen. The insurers also mounted 
a direct-mail campaign that inundated 
Congress last year with 7 million pre- 
printed, postage-paid cards. The cam- 
paign was successful: by the time the bill 
passed the House of Representatives last 
December, the insurance lobby figured 
that it had managed to restore about $80 
billion of the $100 billion in tax breaks cut 
out by Treasury I. The insurers hope to 
win back most of the rest when the bill is 
reported out by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee this spring 

Threats to close a single loophole can 
bring scores of lobbyists rallying round 
The original Treasury proposal sought to 
eliminate Section 936 of the US. Tax 
Code, which gives tax breaks worth some 
$600 million to companies that invest in 
Puerto Rico. Treasury Department offi- 
cials conceded that the tax break helped 
create jobs by luring business to the is- 
land, but figured that each new job was 
costing the U.S. Treasury about $22,000 
To defend Section 936, a coalition of some 
75 US. companies with factories on the 
island formed a million-dollar “Puerto 
Rico-U.S.A. Foundation” and hired 
more than a dozen lobbyists, including 
Deaver. Last fall Section 936 advocates 
flew some 50 Congressmen and staffers to 
Puerto Rico on fact-finding trips 

Deaver, meanwhile, coordinated a 
lobbying campaign aimed at National Se- 
curity staffers and officials in the State, 
Commerce and Defense Departments 
The strategy was to cast Section 936 as a 
way to revive the President’s moribund 
Caribbean Basin Initiative and erect a 
bulwark against Communism in the re- 
gion. Some two dozen companies with 
plants in Puerto Rico promised that if 
Section 936 was retained, they would rein- 
vest their profits in new factories on other 
Caribbean islands. During a tense mo- 
ment in the negotiations with the Admin- 
istration, Deaver even managed to place a 
ground-to-air call to Air Force One as it 
flew to the Geneva Summit last Novem- 
ber. He wanted to alert Secretary of State 
George Shultz to stand fast against the 
maneuverings of the tax reformers at 
Treasury. Not surprisingly, the Treasury 
gnomes were overwhelmed. Later that 
month the Administration committed it- 
self to preserving Section 936 

The fabled three-martini lunch, 
threatened by the Treasury Department's 
proposal to end tax deductions for busi- 
ness entertainment, was preserved as at 
least a two-martini lunch after heavy lob- 
bying by the hotel and restaurant indus- 
try. In the House-passed bill, 80% of the 
cost of a business lunch can still be de- 
ducted. The oil-and-gas lobby managed to 
restore over half the tax breaks for well 
drilling removed by the original Treasury 
bill. Lawyers, doctors and accountants 
won an exemption from more stringent 
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The enchanted 
fairway. 


ISNT IT? 


Bermuda's an endless 
fairway, where every 


= lie is true, Charm and 


taunt, hex and thrill, 
our courses weave 
their golfer's spell. 
Golf and tennis, sail 
and swim, Bermuda's 
a sporting dream. 


Call your 
travel agent or: 
1-800-BERMUDA 


For a free Bermuda brochure 1 
call 1-800-BERMUDA or write | 
Bermuda Department of Tourism ! 
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new accounting rules. The lobbying by 
lawyers was a bit crude: Congressmen re- 
ceived letters that were supposedly writ- 
ten by partners of different law firms but 
were all signed by the same hand. No 
matter. Though congressional etiquette 
demands that each constituent’s letter be 
answered personally, “We just let our 
word processors talk to their word proces- 
sors,” shrugged a congressional staffer. 

The real deal making was done over 
so-called transition rules, 
which postpone or elimi- 
nate new taxes for certain 
individual businesses. The 
House-passed bill is stud- 
ded with some 200 transi- 
tion rules, which have been 
written to protect pet pro- 
jects in a Congressman’s 
district or large industries 
with particular clout on the 
Hill. Drafted behind closed 
doors, these rules are writ- 
ten in language designed to 
make it difficult to identify 
the real beneficiaries. One 
transition rule, for instance, 
waives the cutbacks on in- 
vestment tax credits and 
depreciation for the fiber- 
optic networks of telecom- 
munications companies 
that have committed a cer- 
tain number of dollars for 
construction by a certain 
date. It turns out that just 
two companies profit from 
the exemption: AT&T and 
United Telecom. 

Not every lobbyist 
made out in the wheeling 
and dealing, by any means. 
Some were a little too 


A JOHNSON 


CYNTHI 











greedy. The banking lobby 
pushed an amendment that 
would actually increase its 
tax breaks for bad-debt re- 
serves. The lobbyists fig- 
ured that they were just 
making an opening bid; 
their real aim was to protect 
existing tax breaks. To 
their surprise, however, the amendment 
passed in the confusion of an early Ways 
and Means Committee drafting session 
When jubilant banking lobbyists began 
shouting “We won! We won!” outside the 
hearing room, some Congressmen be- 
came angry. Giving more tax breaks to 
the already well-sheltered banking indus- 
try was no way to sell voters on tax re- 
form. The amendment was repealed 

Despite the predations of lobbyists, a 
tax-reform bill may be signed into law 
this year. But it must first survive the Sen- 
ate, and already the advocates are queu- 
ing up to be heard. “I wish there were a 
secret elevator into the committee room,” 
laments Senator David Pryor of Arkan- 
sas, a member of the Finance Committee. 
“Whenever I go there to vote, I try to walk 
fast and be reading something.” 
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Some Congressmen may try to avoid 
lobbyists, but many have come to depend 
on them. “God love em,” quips Vermont 
Senator Patrick Leahy. “Without them 
we would have to decide how to vote on 
our own.” Sarcasm aside, lobbyists do 
serve a useful purpose by showing busy 
legislators the virtues and pitfalls of com- 
plex legislation. “There’s a need here,” 
says Anne Wexler, a former Carter Ad- 
ministration aide turned lobbyist. “Gov- 





— —| 


body. In the old days you never knew who | 
got what until a waterway project sudden- 
ly appeared in someone's district.” 

In some ways the growth of interest 
groups is healthy. Capitol Hill at times 
seems like a huge First Amendment jam- 
boree, where Americans of all persuasions 
clamor to be heard. Movie stars plead on 
behalf of disease prevention, Catholic cler- | 
ics inveigh against abortion, farmers in 
overalls ask for extended credit, Wall 

Street financiers extol the 











NEED virtues of lower capital-gains 
taxes. No single group domi- 
Former Carter White nates. When the steel, auto 
House Aide Anne and rubber industries saw 
Wexler advises a the Reagan Administration 
client. “There's aneed as an opening to weaken the 
here,” she says. Clean Air and Clean Water 
“Government officials acts, the “Green Lobby,” a 
are not comfortable coalition of environmental 
making these groups, was able to stop 
complicated decisions them 
by themselves” But not every voter has 
a lobby in Washington 
“Sometimes I think the only 
people not represented up 
here are the middle class,” 
BLITZ says Democratic Congress- 
man Barney Frank of Mas- 
Former Health and sachusetts. “The average 
Human Services folks—that’s what bothers 
Secretary Richard me.” Of course, that is not 
Schweiker entirely true; many ordinary 
masterminded a citizens are represented by 
lobbying blitz for the such lobbies as the National 
American Council of Association of Retired Per- 
Life Insurance to sons and Common Cause 
preserve tax breaks Lobbyists cannot afford 
that benefit the to rely solely on well-rea- 
insurance industry soned arguments and sober | 
facts and figures to make 
their case. In the scramble 
to win a hearing, they have 
developed all manner of 
Stratagems designed to in- 
gratiate themselves and col- 
lect 10Us. 

Helping Congressmen 
get re-elected is an increas- 
ingly popular device. Vet- 
eran Washington Lobbyist 
Thomas Hale Boggs Jr. is on 

ernment officials are not comfortable | no fewer than 50 “steering committees” set 


making these complicated decisions by 
themselves.” Says Lobbyist Van Boyette, 
a former aide to Senator Russell Long of 
Louisiana: “We're a two-way street. Con- 
gress often legislates on issues without re- 
alizing that the marketplace has changed 
We tell Congress what business is up to, 
and the other way around.” 

Lobbyists and Government officials 
alike are quick to point out that lobbying 
is cleaner than in earlier eras, when rail- 
road barons bought Senators as if they 
were so much rolling stock. “It’s an open 
process now,” says Jack Albertine, presi- 
dent of the American Business Confer- 
ence, a trade association of medium-size, 
high-growth companies. “All sides are 
represented, the contributions are report- 
ed, and the trade-offs are known to every- 








up to raise money for congressional elec- 
tion campaigns. By night, Good Ole Boy 
Boggs can be found shmoozing at Capitol 
Hill fund raisers, where lobbyists drop off 
envelopes containing checks from Political | 
Action Committees (PACs) at the door 

before digging into the hors d'oeuvres. 
By day, Boggs lobbies Congressmen, often 
the same ones for whom he has raised 
money the night before. Lately high-power 
political consulting firms such as Black, 
Manafort & Stone have taken not only to 
raising money for candidates but actually 
to running their campaigns: planning strat- 
egy. buying media, and polling. These 
firms get paid by the candidates for elec- 
tioneering services, and then paid by pri- 
vate clients to lobby the Congressmen they 
have helped elect. In the trade this cozy 
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The Slickest Shop in Town 


lobbyist can perform no greater favor for a lawmak- 

er than to help get him elected. It is the ultimate politi- 
cal IOU, and it can be cashed in again and again. No other 
firm holds more of this precious currency than the Washing- 
ton shop known as Black, Manafort. 

Legally, there are two firms. Black, Manafort, Stone & 
Kelly, a lobbying operation, represents Bethlehem Steel, the 
Tobacco Institute, Herbalife, Angolan “Freedom Fighter” 
Jonas Savimbi and the governments of the Bahamas and the 
Philippines. Black, Manafort, Stone & Atwater, a political- 
consulting firm, has helped elect such powerful Republican 
politicians as Senator Phil Gramm of Texas and Senate Ag- 
riculture Committee Chairman Jesse Helms. 

The political credentials of the partners are imposing. 
Charles Black, 38, was a top aide to Senator Robert Dole and 
the senior strategist for President 
Reagan's re-election campaign 
in 1984. Paul Manafort, 36, was 
the political director of the 
1984 G.O.P. national conven- 
tion. Roger Stone, 33, was the 
Eastern regional campaign di- 
rector for Reagan in 1984 and is 
now one of Congressman Jack 
Kemp’s chief political advisers. 
Peter Kelly, 48, was finance 
chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee from 1981 to 
1985. Lee Atwater, 34, was Rea- 
gan’s deputy campaign manager 
in 1984 and is now Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush’s chief politi- 
cal adviser. Alone among the 
firm's partners, Atwater sticks to 
advising electoral candidates 
and does not lobby. 

The partners of Black, Man- 
afort say that the lobbying 
and political-consulting func- 
tions are kept separate. “It’s like 
a grocery store and a hardware store,” insists Black. “You 
can’t buy eggs at a hardware store and you can’t buy tires at 
the grocery.” Yet these are but fine distinctions in Washing- 
ton, where the firm is considered one of the most ambidex- 
trous in the business, the ultimate supermarket of influence 
peddling. “You are someone’s political adviser, then you sell 
yourself to a corporation by saying you have a special rela- 
tionship with Congress,” says Democratic Media Consultant 
Robert Squier, who does no lobbying himself. Is it proper to 
get a politician elected, then turn around and lobby him? 
“Its a gray area,” sidesteps Squier. Charges Fred Werth- 
eimer, president of the public-interest lobbying group Com- 
mon Cause: “It’s institutionalized conflict of interest.” 

It certainly is good for business. The partners charge six- 
figure fees to lobby and six-figure fees to manage election 
campaigns. As a result, they take home six-figure salaries. 
(Their stated aim is to make $450,000 apiece each year; they 
are assumed to have achieved it last year.) They unabashedly 
peddle their access to the Reagan Administration. The 
firm's proposal soliciting the Bahamas as a client, for in- 
stance, touted the “personal relationships between State De- 
partment officials and Black, Manafort & Stone” that could 
be “utilized to upgrade a backchannel relationship in the 
economic and foreign policy spheres.” 

When Savimbi came to Washington last month to seek 
support for his guerrilla organization, UNITA, in its struggle 
against the Marxist regime in Angola, he hired Black, Man- 








Access: Atwater chats with Vice President Bush 


afort. What the firm achieved was quickly dubbed “Savimbi 
chic.” Doors swung open all over town for the guerrilla le 

er, who was dapperly attired in a Nehru suit and fer: 
about in a stretch limousine. Dole had shown only gene 
interest in Savimbi’s cause until Black, the Senate majo: 
leader's former aide, approached him on his client’s behi:!! 
Dole promptly introduced a congressional resolution back- 
ing UNITA’s insurgency and sent a letter to the State Depart- 
ment urging that the U.S. supply it with heavy arms. The 
firm’s fee for such services was reportedly $600,000. 

The Black, Manafort partners have woven such an intri- 
cate web of connections that the strands become entangled 
at times. Lobbyist Kelly served as finance chairman of the 
National Democratic Institute, a public-interest organiza- 
tion established by Congress to promote democracy in un- 
derdeveloped countries. The in- 
stitute recently sent observers to 
try to ensure a fair election in the 
Philippines. Yet Kelly’s firm, for 
a reported $900,000 fee, repre- 
sents Philippine President Ferdi- 
nand Marcos, who stands ac- 
cused of having stolen the vote. 
Manafort for one sees no conflict. 
He points out that the firm urged’ 
Marcos to try to make the elec- 
tions more credible to American 
observers. “What we've tried to 
do is make it more of a Chicago- 
style election and not Mexico's,” 
he explained. 

As a political firm, Black, 
Manafort represents Democrats 
and Republicans alike—and 
sometimes candidates running 
for the same seat. Kelly, for 
instance, is doing some fund 
raising for Democratic Senate 
Candidates John Breaux in Lou- 
isiana, Bob Graham in Florida 
and Patrick Leahy in Vermont. Atwater and Black are con- 
sultants for the Republican opponents in these contests. In 
the race for the 1988 Republican presidential nomination, 
Atwater advises Bush, while Stone advises Kemp. Stone and 
Atwater’s offices are right across the hall from each other, 
prompting one congressional aide to ask facetiously, “Why 
have primaries for the nomination? Why not have the candi- 
dates go over to Black, Manafort & Stone and argue it out?” 

Stone and Atwater present a contrast in styles. Stone, 
who practices the hardball politics he first learned as an aide 
to convicted Watergate Co-Conspirator Charles Colson, fan- 
cies $400 suits and lawn parties. With his heavy-lidded eyes 
and frosty demeanor, he openly derides Atwater’s client, 
Vice President Bush, as a “weenie.” Atwater, an impish good 
ole boy from South Carolina, wears jeans and twangs an 
electric guitar. Both, however, drive Mercedes. 

For all its diverse interests, the firm remains “loyal to the 
President,” says Black. “We would never lobby against Star 
Wars, for example.” The firm has nonetheless attacked the 
President's tax-reform bill on behalf of corporate clients 
seeking to preserve their loopholes, and it did not hesitate 
to lobby for quotas on shoe imports on behalf of the Foot- 
wear Industries of America, even though Reagan strongly 
opposed the bill as protectionist. And at times the firm does 
show some selectivity. A few years back, it turned down Lib- 
ya’s Muammar Gaddafi as a client. By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by Alessandra Stanley/Washington 
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arrangement is known as double dipping. 
Special-interest giving to federal candi- 
dates has shot up eightfold since 1974, from 
$12.5 million to more than $100 million by 
the 1984 election. Nonetheless, PACs can 
give no more than $5,000 to a single cam- 
paign, and all contributions are publicly 
filed with the Federal Election Commis- 
sion. “Elections are so expensive that the 
idea of a PAC’s having inordinate influence 
is ridiculous,” says Boggs. 
Some Congressmen are 
not so sure. “Somewhere 
there may be a race of hu- 





mans who will take $1,000 By night, Veteran 
from perfect strangers and Lobbyist Tommy 
be unaffected by it,” dryly Boggs raises money 
notes Congressman Frank. for the re-election 
Says Congressman Leon Pa- campaigns of 
netta of California: “There’s Congressmen. By day, 
a danger that we're putting he lobbies them on 
ourselves on the auction behalf of his clients 


block every election. It’s 
now tough to hear the voices 
of the citizens in your dis- 
trict. Sometimes the only 
things you can hear are the 
loud voices in three-piece 
suits carrying a PAC check.” 

Even the most reputable 
influence peddlers use their 
political connections to build 
leverage. As director of the 
1984 G.O.P. Convention, 


| pearances. A Wall Street 
Journal reporter described 
Senator Pete Domenici of 
New Mexico, who was run- 
ning for re-election in the 
fall of 1984, thanking Tim- 
mons a bit too effusively for 
allotting time for him to ad- 
dress the convention. “You 
told me you'd give me a 
shot,” gushed Domenici. “So 
I appreciate it, brother.” 

Family ties help open doors. Tommy 
Boggs’ mother Lindy is a Congresswoman 
from Louisiana; his father, the late Hale 
Boggs, was House majority leader. Other 
congressional progeny who as lobbyists 
have traded on their names for various in- 
terests: Speaker Tip O'Neill's son Kip 
(sugar, beer, cruise ships); Senate Majority 
Leader Robert Dole’s daughter Robin 
(Century 21 real estate); Senator Paul 
Laxalt’s daughter Michelle (oil, Wall 
Street, Hollywood); and House Appropri- 
ations Committee Chairman Jamie Whit- 
| ten’s son Jamie Jr. (steel, barges, cork) 

Then there is so-called soft core (as 
opposed to hard-core) lobbying. Since the 
real business of Washington is often con- 
ducted by night, a whole cottage industry 








GOOD OLE BOY 


COLLECTING IOU S 


Lobbyist William Timmons, Superlobbyist Bill 
a quietly genial man who Timmons picked up 
represents such blue-chip- 10Us by controlling 
pers as Boeing, Chrysler, access to the podium 
ABC and Anheuser-Busch, at the 1984 G.0.P. 
controlled access to the po- Convention. Senators 
dium. G.O.P. Senators lob- lobbied him for prime- 
bied him for prime-time ap- time appearances 
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business. Michael Deaver’s wife Carolyn 
is one of half a dozen Washington hostess- 
es who can be hired to set up power par- 
ties, which bring top Government offi- 
cials together with private businessmen. 
“Facilitator” Canzeri puts on charitable 
events to burnish corporate images, like a 
celebrity tennis tournament that drew 
scores of Washington lobbyists and netted 
$450,000 for Nancy Reagan’s antidrug 
campaign. Lobbyists, not surprisingly, 


work hard not just at re-electing Con- 
gressmen but also at befriending them. 
Congressman Tony Coelho of California 
describes the methods of William Cable, a 
former Carter Administration aide who 
lobbies for Timmons & Co. “Three out of 
four times,” says Coelho, “he talks to you 
not about lobbying, but about sports, or 
tennis—I play a lot of tennis with him— 
or your family. He’s a friend, a sincere 
friend.” Congressman Thomas Luken of 
Ohio is so chummy with lobbyists that he 
has been known to wave at them from the 
dais at committee hearings. 

Congressmen often find themselves 
being lobbied by their former colleagues 
More than 200 ex-Congressmen have 
stayed on in the capital to represent inter- 
est groups, sometimes lobbying on the 


has grown up around the party-giving | same legislation they helped draft while 
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serving in office. Former Congressmen 
are free to go onto the floor of Congress 
and into the cloakrooms, though they are 
not supposed to lobby there. “Well, they 


| don’t call it lobbying,” shrugs Senator 


Pryor. “They call it visiting. But you know 


| exactly what they’re there for.” 











Congressional staffers also cash in by 
selling their expertise and connections. In- 
deed, members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee were concerned that 
the President's tax-reform 
bill would provoke an exo- 
dus of staffers into the lobby- 
ing ranks. Their fears were 
not unfounded: the commit- 
tee’s chief counsel, John 
Salmon, quit to work as a 
lobbyist for the law firm of 
Dewey. Ballantine; James 
Healey, former aide to Com- 
mittee Chairman Dan Ros- | 
tenkowski, quit to join 
Black, Manafort 

As Congressmen be- 
came more independent of 
committee chairmen and 
party chieftains, they have 
tended to listen more to the 
folks back home. Predict- 
ably, however, lobbyists 
have skillfully found ways to 
manipulate so-called grass- 
roots support. Direct-mail 
outfits, armed with comput- 
er banks that are stocked 
with targeting groups, can 
create “instant constituen- 
cies’ for special-interest 
bills. To repeal a 1982 provi- 
sion requiring tax withhold- 
ing on dividends and inter- 
est, the small banks and 
thrifis hired a mass-mailing 
firm to launch a letter-writ- 
ing campaign that flooded 
congressional offices with 
some 22 million pieces of 
mail. The bankers’ scare 
tactics were dubious—they 
managed to convince their 
depositors that the with- 
holding provision was a tax 
hike, when in fact it was set up merely to 
make people pay taxes that they legally 








| owed, But the onslaught worked. Over the 





objections of President Reagan and most 
of the congressional leadership, Congress | 
voted overwhelmingly in 1983 to repeal 
withholding 

Onetime liberal activists who learned 
grass-roots organizing for such causes as 
Opposition to the Viet Nam War now em- 
ploy these same techniques on behalf of 
business clients. Robert Beckel, Walter 
Mondale’s campaign manager in 1984, 
has set up an organization with the gran- 
diose title of the Alliance to Save the 
Ocean. Its aim is to stop the burning of 
toxic wastes at sea. Beckel’s fee is being 
paid by Rollins Environmental Services, a 
waste-disposal company that burns toxic 
waste on land 
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rass-roots organizations sometimes 
collide. Lobbyist Jack Albertine recently 
established the Coalition to Encourage 
Privatization. Its public policy purpose: to 
enable private enterprise to run services 
now performed by the Government. Its 
more immediate goal: to persuade Con- 
gress to sell Conrail to the Norfolk South- 
ern railroad. In the meantime, Anne 
Wexler has been building the Coalition 
for a Competitive Conrail, a farm-domi- 
nated group pushing for Morgan Guaran- 
ty as the prospective purchaser. 

Booze, broads and bribes—what 19th 
century Congressional Correspondent 
Edward Winslow Martin called “the 
levers of lust”—are no longer the tools of 
the trade. This is not to say, however, that 
lobbyists have stopped wining and dining 
Congressman and their staffs. Public rec- 
ords indicate that Ways and Means 
Chairman Rostenkowski spends about as 
much time playing golf as the guest of lob- 
byists at posh resorts as he does holding 
hearings in Washington. 

Though it has become more difficult to 
slip a special-interest bill through Congress 
in the dead of night, it is not impossible. In 
1981, when a group of commodity traders 
began lobbying for a tax loophole worth 
$300 million, then Senate Finance Chair- 
man Dole poked fun at the commodity 
traders on the Senate floor. “They are great 
contributors. They haven't missed a fund 
raiser. If you do not pay any taxes, you can 
afford to go to all the fund raisers.” But 
then commodity PACs and individual trad- 
ers increased their contributions to Dole’s 
own political action committee from 
$11,000 in 1981-82 to $70,500 in 1983-84. 
Dole, engaged in a campaign to become 
Senate majority leader, badly needed the 
money (his PAC contributed some $300,000 
to 47 of the Senate’s 53 Republicans). In a 
late-night tax-writing session in the sum- 
mer of 1984, Dole quietly dropped his oppo- 
sition to the tax break for the commodity 
traders, and it became law. 





uch victories inspire other 
loophole-seeking business- 
men to hire guides through 
the congressional maze, at 
any price. There is no short- 
age of hungry lobbyists ready 
to relieve them of their money. “You get 
hustlers in Washington who get hooked up 
with hustlers outside of Washington, and 
the money moves very quickly,” says Peter 
Teeley, former press aide to Vice President 
George Bush and now a Washington p.r. 
man. “Some people are getting ripped off.” 
Says Senator Pryor: “Businessmen are 
very, very naive. It's amazing what they 
pay these lobbyists. The businessmen pan- 
ic. They really don’t understand Washing- 
ton.” 

As one of the most successful lobbyists 
in town, Bob Gray naturally has his detrac- 
tors, and they accuse him of overselling 
businessmen on his ability to solve all their 
Washington problems with a few phone 
calls. “Gray is so overrated it’s unbeliev- 
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Revolving Door 


Mi: Deaver has a lot of compa- 
ny in other Reagan Administra- 
tion officials who have left the public 
payroll to represent private inter- 
ests in Washington. An alphabetical 
sampler: 

Richard Allen, former National 
Security Adviser, now represents Ja- 
pan, and Taiwan shoemakers. 

Lee Atwater, another former 
White House aide, is a political consul- 
tant with Black, Manafort & Stone. 

Joseph Canzeri, former White 
House assistant to Deaver, has formed 
the Canzeri Co. to do Washington 
representation. 

Kenneth Duberstein, former legis- 
lative affairs liaison, is now with 
Timmons & Co. 

Robert Gray, Inaugural co-chair- 
man for Reagan in 1981, started Gray 
& Co. immediately thereafter. 

Christopher Lehman, onetime Na- 
tional Security Council staffer, is now 
with Black, Manafort & Stone. 

Daniel Murphy, former Bush chief 
of staff, is head of Gray & Co.’s inter- 
national division. 

Lyn Nofziger, former political liai- 
son, is a partner in Nofziger & 


Nancy Reynolds, longtime Rea- 
gan confidante and transition official, 
joined Wexler, Reynolds, Harrison & 
Schule in 1983. 

Ed Rollins, formerly an assistant 
for political liaison, heads the Wash- 
ington office of a consulting firm. 

Richard Schweiker, former HHS 
Secretary, is president of the American 
Council of Life Insurance. 

Sheila Tate, former press secretary 
to Nancy Reagan, is senior vice presi- 
dent of Burson-Marsteller, a public re- 
lations and lobbying firm. 

Peter Teeley, former press aide to 
Bush, started his own p.r. and foreign- 
representation firm. 

Lee Verstandig, former Under 
Secretary of HUD and briefly Nancy 
Reagan’s chief of staff, has joined 
Deaver & Associates. 














able,” says one U.S. Senator. “He makes a 


big splash at parties, but his clients aren't 
getting a lot for their money.” Gray insists 
that he never promises more than he can 
deliver. But his own clients sometimes 
grumble that, for a fat fee, they get little 
more than a handshake from a Cabinet 
member at a cocktail party. 

When the big lobbying guns line up on 
opposite sides ofan issue, they tend tocancel 
each other out. Threatened with a takeover 
by Mobil Oil in 1981, Marathon Oil hired 
Tommy Boggs’ firm to push a congressional 
bill that would block the merger. The firm 
managed to get the bill through the House 
by using a little-known procedural rule at a 
late-night session. In the Senate, however, 
Mobil—represented by former Carter Aide 
Stuart Eizenstat—was able to stop the bill 
when Senator Howell Heflin of Alabama 
blocked consideration on the Senate floor. 
Heflin is a friend of Mobil Chairman Raw- 
leigh Warner. 

“We're getting to the point of lobby- 
lock now,” says Lobbyist Carl Nordberg. 
“There are so many lobbyists here pushing 
and pulling in so many different directions 
that, at times, nothing seems to go any- 
where.” The most pernicious effect of the 
influence-peddling game may simply be 
that it consumes so much of a Congress- 
man’s working day. Every time a Con- 
gressmen takes a PAC check, he is obliged 
at least to grant the contributor an audi- 
ence. The 10Us mount up. “Time manage- 
ment is a serious problem,” says Frank. “I 
find myself screening out people who just 
want to bill their clients for talking to a 
Congressman.” The lobbyists are not un- 
mindful of congressional impatience. Lob- 
byist Dan Dutko, for instance, has a 
“five-second rule”—all background docu- 
ments must be simple enough to be ab- 
sorbed by a Congressman at the rate of five 
seconds per page. It is no wonder that Con- 
gress rarely takes the time to debate such 
crucial national security questions as 
whether the US. really needs to build a 
600-ship Navy, as the Reagan Adminis- 
tration contends; most Congressmen are 
too preoccupied listening to lobbyists for 
defense contractors telling them how 
many jobs building new ships will create 
back in the district. 

In theory at least, there is a partial 
cure to the growing power of the influence- 
peddling pack: further limits on campaign 
expenditures and public financing of elec- 
tions. But Congress is not likely to vote for 
these reforms any time soon, in large part 
because as incumbents they can almost al- 
ways raise more money than challengers 
can. Certainly, most Congressmen have 
become wearily resigned to living with lob- 
byists. They are sources of money, political 
savvy, even friendship. In the jaded culture 
of Washington, influence peddlers are 
more envied than disdained. Indeed, to 
lawmakers on the Hill and policymakers 
throughout the Executive Branch, the feel- 
ing increasingly seems to be: well, if you 
can't beat ‘em, join ‘em. —By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by David Beckwith/Washington 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Rebelling Against Marcos 


Two military leaders call for his resignation, and the U.S. denounces him 


he mood was tense as the two 
men, clad in olive and gray and 
blinking into the glare of televi- 
sion lights, took their seats before 
a cluster of microphones in a social hall of 
the Philippine Ministry of Defense at 


| Camp Aguinaldo. Behind them huddled 
about a dozen soldiers, some in full battle | 


regalia. Outside, at the gates of the minis- 
try, less than five miles from Malacafiang 
Palace, the presidential residence in 
downtown Manila, heavily armed guards 
and tanks stood at the ready. When the 
two men began to speak, the reason for 





the precautions became startlingly clear, | 


for they were proclaiming open rebellion 


against the 20-year regime of President 


Ferdinand Marcos 

Lieut. General Fidel Ramos, Vice 
Chief of the armed forces, and Defense 
Minister Juan Ponce Enrile announced 


| that they were breaking with the unregen- 





w 


erate Marcos and called for his immediate 
resignation. Marcos, Enrile said, had 
committed fraud in the Feb. 7 special 
election, and should step down “while 
there is still time.” Declared Ramos: “The 
time has come to reverse the situation.” 
By evening, Marcos, looking tired and 
shaken, held his own press conference. The 
President charged Ramos and Enrile with 
treason and called on them to “stop this 
stupidity and surrender.” He then accused 
the pair of taking part in a plot to assassi- 
nate him and his wife Imelda. To prove 
that the conspiracy was real, Marcos trot- 
ted out one of the First Lady’s personal 
bodyguards, who “confessed” before re- 
porters that he was to have played a role in 
the murder, Later, Enrile angrily dismissed 
the conspiracy charge as “a bunch of bull.” 
Even as Marcos spoke, thousands of 
Filipinos streamed into the darkened 
streets, marching toward Camp Aguinal- 
do on the outskirts of Manila. The demon- 





strators, many of them carrying candles, | 


were jubilant as they gathered outside the 
gates. “Cory! Cory!” they chanted, invok- 
ing the nickname of Opposition Leader 
Corazon Aquino, the slight, bespectacled 
widow of slain former Senator Benigno 
(“Ninoy”) Aquino, who had challenged 
Marcos for the presidency and lost in an 
election tainted by ballot stealing and 
bloodshed. Aquino was leading a rally in 
the central Philippine city of Cebu when 
the uprising occurred at Camp Aguinal- 
do. Supporters, fearful for her safety, 
promptly whisked her into hiding 

As the crisis unfolded, the Marcos re- 
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In Manila’s Rizal Park, a crush of Aquino supporters kicks off the “people's victory” campaign 











gime seemed in danger of unraveling. | 4 program of nonviolent boycotts and strikes aimed at toppling the Marcos government. 
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Jaime Cardinal Sin, who had recently 
thrown the weight of the Roman Catholic 
Church against Marcos, lost no time 
backing the renegade military leaders. 
“Our two good friends have shown their 
idealism,” Sin told listeners over Radio 
Veritas. “I would be very happy if you 
could support them now.” The station, 
owned and operated by the church, 
broadcast the names of prominent Mar- 
cos Officials who, emboldened by Ramos 
and Enrile, announced their resignations. 
Among them: Postmaster General Roge- 
lio Golez and General Ramon Farolan, 
the Philippine Customs Commissioner. “I 
don’t think the government can func- 
tion,” said one high-ranking Marcos aide. 
“It’s a very tenuous situation.” 

In Washington, the Reagan Adminis- 
tration appeared to have been caught off 
guard by the events. Ever since the snap 
election, the White House has tried to set 
a deliberately cautious tone. With two key 
US. military installations, Subic Bay Na- 
val Station and Clark Air Base, at stake, 
the Administration did not want to rush 
into a denunciation of Marcos. The Phil- 
ippine leader has a reputation for ruth- 
lessness, and US. officials were con- 
cerned that he might use loyal elements of 
the military to crush his opponents, On 
the other hand, the White House did not 
want to be seen as abandoning Aquino, 
thereby driving at least part of the moder- 
ate opposition into the arms of the Com- 
munist New People’s Army. 





mos seemed to encourage the Administra- 
tion to adopt a sterner posture toward 
Marcos. Even before U‘S. officials had a 
chance to debrief Presidential Envoy 
Philip Habib, who was flying home from 
the Philippines, the White House issued 
its strongest expression yet of anti-Marcos 
sentiment. Although the statement 
stopped short of endorsing the rebellion, it 
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The decisive move by Enrile and Ra- 


et 
i ' 
Bitter struggle: the President at Malacafang 
Palace, above; Rebel Leaders Lieut. General 
Ramos, left, and former Defense Chief Enrile 


denounced Marcos for electoral! fraud “so 
extreme as to impair the capacity of gov- 
ernment in the Philippines.” 

Marcos’ critics on Capitol Hill were 
equally outspoken. “Marcos has lost 
whatever shred of legitimacy he had,” 
said Congressman Stephen Solarz, a New 
York Democrat. Republican Senator 
Richard Lugar, leader of the 20-member 
team of U.S. observers that monitored the 
Philippine election, was even more omi- 
nous. Said he: “President Marcos has lost 
the church, he has lost the middle class, 
and clearly he is now in the process of los- 
ing military support.” 


hat was precisely what most wor- 
ried Washington. Since Marcos 


the Philippine military has grown 
into a modern force of 230,000. But under 
General Fabian Ver, the armed forces’ 
Chief of Staff, it has also become top- 
heavy with brass and riddled by corrup- 
tion. Sagging morale has spawned sharp 
divisions within the ranks. A reformist 


young officers concerned about the corps’ 


Loyal Retainer General Fabian Ver 








declared martial law 13 years ago, 


movement, composed predominantly of | 
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lack of professionalism, has emerged in 
the past year (see box). At his press confer- 
ence, Marcos pointedly maintained that 
the bulk of the Philippine military sup- 
ports him. Indeed, many soldiers and offi- 
cers do not. That fact raised an almost un- 
thinkable scenario: the possibility of a 
civil war between two camps of a divided 
nation, each backed by heavily armed 
military factions 

Both Enrile and Ramos were long- 
time Marcos loyalists who, for different 
reasons, had become progressively disen- 
chanted with his regime. Until the Camp 
Aguinaldo press conference, Defense 
Minister Enrile had shown little sign of 
restiveness. There had been widespread 
speculation, however, that he would be 
leaving the Marcos Cabinet. But there 
was no warning that the Harvard law 
graduate and architect of martial law 
would help mount a revolt. What may 
have tipped the scales was Enrile’s discov- 
ery that officers loyal to Marcos were 
about to arrest opposition leaders and 
members of the military-reform move- 
ment. The allegation was later denied by 
the Philippine President 

In a surprising disclosure, Enrile re- 
vealed last week that he had helped orga- 
nize the reformists. He said his defection 
from the government was “an act of contri- 


| tion for what I did during martial law,” 


which Marcos had imposed between 1972 


| and 1981. Defending his dramatic action, 


Enrile explained, “I was affected by a mor- 
al dilemma: my loyalty to a man, and my 
loyalty to my country. I chose to serve my 
country.” He added, “If I had had vision, I 
would have left the government long ago.” 

Central to the motivation of both men 
was General Ver, who had effectively ap- 
propriated their functions within the mili- 
tary and the Cabinet. The USS. has long | 
sg ore Marcos to get rid of Ver, who 
last December was acquitted along with 
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25 others of conspiracy charges 
in the August 1983 assassina- 
tion of Ninoy Aquino at Manila 
International Airport. Marcos 
announced last week that Ver 
would retire on March | and 
Ramos would become “acting” 
head of the armed services. But 
most military and government 
Officials speculated that Ver 
would still keep his more pow- 
erful position as director of the 
civilian intelligence organiza- 
tion. “Marcos was just fooling 
us, fooling the entire world,” 
Ramos told reporters. 

Enrile and Ramos took 
pains to make it clear that they 
were not mounting a military 
coup, and would — support 
Aquino against Marcos. “I be- 








”_ 
ov Pe Oe “, twice met with Marcos. On the 
Ramos loyalists rush ‘0 the Defense Ministry complex first visit, the President handed 
“Task the military and other decent people to join this crusade.” | Habib alleged photographic ev- 








= From the outset, however, his | 
= Mission had been hampered by 
a presidential gaffe that had 
aroused suspicion on both sides. 
€ Though nearly all election-day 
= reports of vote fraud involved 


Marcos supporters, Reagan off- 
handedly told a news confer- 
ence on Feb. I1 that abuse 
might have occurred on both 
sides. A few days later the 
White House reversed itself, is- 
suing a statement that blamed 
Marcos for the irregularities. 
The flip-flop made for a 
cool reception at the presiden- 
tial Malacafiang Palace. Habib 








idence of ballot stealing by 


lieve in my whole heart that Aquino was 
duly elected President,” said Enrile, “She 
is the rightful owner of the mandate of the 
people.” Perhaps. But there was no indi- 
cation that Marcos was prepared to loos- 
en his lock grip on power without a fight. 
By week’s end he was making increasing- 
ly menacing noises about taking action to 
“liquidate” the forces backing the two re- 
bels. “We will not be able to stay from 
forceful action for very long,” he warned. 


events at Camp Aguinaldo, US. Special 
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Only hours before the electrifying 






Unrest in the Barracks 
T he first signs of serious military dissatisfaction came only 


twelve months ago. The military promotion system, 
charged a report circulated anonymously by alumni of the 
Philippine Military Academy, “rewards boot-licking incom- 
petence and banishes independent-minded professionals 
and achievers.” At academy homecoming ceremonies a 
month later, 300 alumni from the 14 most recent graduating 
classes openly declared their feelings by hoisting a banner 
that read UNITY THROUGH REFORMS, with many sporting T 
shirts that proclaimed WE BELONG. 

A rallying cry was born. Since then, the We Belong 
movement has gained varying degrees of support from as 
many as half of the Philippine military’s 15,000 officers. 
Last week the armed forces Deputy Chief of Staff Lieut. 
General Fidel Ramos, 57, and Defense Minister Juan 
Ponce Enrile, 62, took the unorthodox—and daring—step of 
resigning their lofty posts to signal that they too 
belong. 

Although the resignations caught many Filipinos by sur- 
prise, both men have long been known to sympathize with 
the military reform movement. Only last April the two per- 
suaded President Ferdinand Marcos to meet with junior offi- 
cers to discuss their complaints. At the time, Ramos was 
standing in for Armed Forces Chief of Staff General Fabian 
Ver, who along with 25 others was facing conspiracy charges 
in the assassination of Opposition Leader Benigno Aquino 
Jr. (he was later acquitted). Ramos, a West Point graduate 
who has been in the army for 35 years, has a reputation for 
honesty, integrity and evenhandedness. But when he pro- 
posed sweeping personnel and operational changes to 

_ Strengthen the demoralized military in the face of a mount- 
_ing Communist insurgency, he was thwarted by a lack of 
authority. 


Envoy Habib boarded a US. Air Force 
plane to fly back to Washington after his 
week-long visit. President Reagan had dis- 
patched the diplomatic troubleshooter to 
Manila to find some way of resolving the 
country’s electoral crisis just as the Nation- 
al Assembly was formally declaring Mar- 
cos President. Habib is expected to make a 
report to Reagan early this week. 

In light of the surprise revolt, it was 
not clear precisely what Habib had ac- 
complished during his hectic meetings 
with Marcos, Aquino and church leaders. 






















cos government.” 





Enrile also has a reputation for being reform-minded. 
Over the past two decades he has emerged as a discreet inter- 
nal critic of the Marcos government, even though he was an 
architect and implementer of the 1972 martial law crack- 
down. Although Enrile had never openly criticized the Presi- 
dent until now, despite a humiliating loss of power to Gener- 
al Ver, which Marcos sanctioned, as long as two years ago he 
had begun privately to confide his concerns about Ver’s 
broad powers. If Marcos again declared martial law, he said, 
he would feel compelled to quit his post. 

The military is deeply divided in its allegiance. Officers 
loyal to Ver have been given promotions, plum assignments 
and extended tours of duty beyond retirement age. Critics of 
Ver, finding their advancement blocked by aging generals 
and a system that rewards political connections rather than 
merit, have taken their grievances to the press. They accuse 
their senior officers of encouraging graft and corruption, of 
human rights violations, interference in elections and a gen- 
eral lack of professionalism. They almost unanimously point 
to Ver as the man responsible for the military’s lack of cohe- 
sion and poor morale. 

The precise dimensions of the military reform move- 
ment are unknown. That is largely because most members 
have campaigned secretly, some out of concern for their safe- 
ty, others in the belief that their anonymity forces fellow sol- 
diers to be cautious about open corruption. 

The reformers have come in for much criticism, particu- 
larly from military hawks. Detractors charge that the reform 
movement is propelled by self-interest and monetary gain, 
not by a genuine desire to purge the military of corruption. 
Reformers bridle at the charge. “Politics is for the politicians 
and the people,” says one reformer. The Philippine military, 
he insists, is trying to heal itself, “and if it finally does, 
we hope that there will be some good guys around to direct 
it.” Ramos and Enrile, it would seem, might be happy to take 
on that task. 
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Aquino supporters. Afterward, Habib had 
no comment, but Marcos said the veteran 
troubleshooter had assured him that the 
US. “was not in any way telling us how to 
run our affairs.” Habib was similarly si- 
lent after a 55-minute visit with Aquino. 
The meeting was apparently cordial but 
ended on a somber note as Aquino reiter- 
ated her position that a truce with Marcos 
was impossible. Said she: “I made it clear 
that in no way could I be part of the Mar- 


Aquino’s tenacity was apparent earli- 
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f so, you're not alone. 53% of all 
Americans think the press is a 


sheep in wolf's clothing...too often 


influenced by powerful interests and 
institutions. 

This is one of the major findings of 
an extraordinary investigation of the 
public's attitudes toward the press. 

It was commissioned by Times Mirror 
and carried out by The Gallup Organiza- 
tion, Gallup pollsters conducted over 
4000 interviews; talked with people 
individually and in groups; and revis- 
ited 1000 of them to double check key 
findings. 

Nothing like it had ever been done 
before. 

Why we did it 

First, because as one of America’s 
largest newspaper-based media com- 
panies, we have to know exactly how 
the public views the press...and prior 
studies haven't dug deep enough to 
tell us, 

Second, because it enables us to 
engage you in a dialogue that promises 
to strengthen the absolutely vital rela- 
tionship between the public and the 
press. 

To that end, we plan to present our 
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“The People & The Press,” Ad #3 in a series 


lin 


investigation’s major findings in ads 
and public meetings, and to repeat it 
regularly. 

So we can stay in touch, and stay 
connected. 

So tell us what you think 

Do you think the press is a sheep in 
wolf's clothing? We'd like to know. 
Write our Chairman, Robert Erburu, 
Times Mirror, Times Mirror Square, 
Suite 100, Los Angeles, CA 90053. 

Who we are 

We own the media listed below. In 
terms of sales, we rank 139th among 
Fortune magazine's 500 largest U.S. 
industrial companies. In terms of net 
income, we're 79th. 


Times Mirror New: 3 
Los Angeles Times; Newsday; Dallas 
Times Herald; The Denver Post; The 


Hartford Courant; The Morning Call 
(Allentown, PA); The Stamford Advocate 
and Greenwich Time (Connecticut). 
Times Mirror Magazines: 
Popular Science; Outdoor Life; Golf 


) Magazine; Ski Magazine; The Sporting 


News. 

Times Mirror TV Stations: 

KDFW, Dallas; KTBC, Austin; KTVI, 
St. Louis; WVTM, Birmingham (AL). 

Times Mirror Cable: 

Fifty cable TV systems serve 300 com- 
munities in 15 northeastern, western 
and southwestern states. 

Times Mirror Book Publishing: 
Matthew Bender & Co., law books; 
C.V. Mosby and Year Book Medical Pub- 

lishers, medical books; Harry N. 
Abrams, art books; Mirror Systems, 
computer software; Learning Interna- 
tional, training programs. 


If you'd like to know more about us, 
contact Donald Kellermann, Vice 
President, Public Affairs, Times Mirror, 
Times Mirror Square, Los Angeles, CA 
90053, (213) 972-3946. 

He's also the man to contact if you'd 
like a summary of our investigation’s 
findings. 
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er in the week when she kicked off her 
“People’s Victory” campaign at a rally in 
Manila’s Rizal Park. While hundreds of 
thousands of supporters swirled below 
her, Aquino announced a program of 
nonviolent protest designed to pressure 
Marcos into calling it quits. At the 
center of the campaign is a boycott of 
businesses, news media and banks con- 
trolled by the government or Marcos inti- 
mates. The culmination is a 24-hour work 
stoppage planned for this week, one day 
after Marcos’ scheduled Feb. 25 
inauguration. 

As the boycott took hold, 
Manila was abuzz with specula- 
tion that some of the seven 
banks singled out by Aquino 
had lost large deposits and that 
the government-controlled Bul- 
letin Today (circ. 250,000) had 
suffered a plunge in readership. 
But there was little evidence 
that the tactics had done more 
than make investors nervous. 
The day after the Manila rally, 
the price of shares in the San 
Miguel Corp., a blue-chip con- 
glomerate controlled by Marcos 
| Ally Eduardo Cojuango, plum- 
meted 15%. Shunning San Mi- 
guel’s products, which range 
from beer to ice cream, may 
prove difficult for most Filipi- 
nos. “Ask me anything,” said 
one Manila businessman with a 
weak smile. “But don’t ask me 
to give up my San Miguel beer.” 

Meanwhile, there were 
signs that the economy, already 
reeling from soaring unemploy- 
ment and a foreign debt of $26 
billion, was in for new jolts. 
Last week the Philippine Cen- 
tral Bank raised interest rates 
on treasury bills from about 
20% to 30%. Commercial 
banks immediately hiked their 
prime and commercial lending rates. Re- 
flecting a dip in business confidence, the 
peso fell 10% against the dollar. Said Fe- 
lix Maramba, chairman of the Philippine 
Chamber of Commerce: “Marcos’ credi- 
bility is zilch.” 

That observation was underscored by 
the international response to Marcos’ re- 
election, which ranged from lukewarm to 
hostile. In 1981, when Marcos defeated a 
little-known challenger, he received 28 
official letters of congratulation from 
leaders around the world. This time only 
the Soviet ambassador conveyed his best 
wishes. Several West European diplomats 
emerged from a meeting with Aquino last 
week and indicated that they might boy- 
cott Marcos’ inauguration. And by week’s 
end Belgium and Canada announced fiat- 
ly that they would not attend. The Reagan 
Administration, for its part, had not 
yet decided whom it would send to the 
ceremony. 

Before Enrile and Ramos threw 

down the gauntlet, Washington seemed 














Delicate diplomatic mis 


Cordial but somber: U.S. envoy greets Challengers Aquino 
The resignations seemed to embolden the Reagan Administration. 
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content to play for time in the explosive 
Philippines. In testimony before the 
Senate Budget Committee, Secretary of 
State George Shultz urged Congress to 
avoid “precipitous action” against Mar- 
cos. But he hinted that the Administra- 
tion might consider withdrawing from 
Subic and Clark if it could be deter- 
mined that the Marcos government was 
illegitimate. “Let's put our stake in de- 
mocracy and freedom above the bases,” 
he said. Defense Secretary Caspar 
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Weinberger went before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee to argue against 
a cutoff in Philippine military assis- 
tance. Said he: “The only real beneficia- 
ry of a delayed or diminished military- 
aid program would be the New People’s 
Army.” 

Congress was in no mood for such ad- 
monitions. By a vote of 85 to 9, the Senate 
approved a nonbinding resolution declar- 
ing that the Philippine elections were 
“marked by such widespread fraud that 
they cannot be considered a fair reflection 
of the will of the people.” The next day, 
the House Asian and Pacific Affairs Sub- 
committee voted 9 to 0 in favor of a 
temporary cutoff of military and econom- 
ic aid to the Philippines. Under the 
legislation, most military aid would go 
into a trust fund and would be released 
only after the President certified, and 
Congress agreed, that a “legitimate gov- 
ernment has been established.”” Economic 
and humanitarian funds would be chan- 
neled through private voluntary organiza- 





sion: Philip Habib confers with Marcos 
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| world opinion and holed up in a palace 





tions and the Roman Catholic Church. 

Such drastic measures may not be 
necessary if a peaceful way can be found 
to ease Marcos out. But that moment may 
still be a while in coming. At a press con- 
ference on Sunday, Marcos produced sev- 
eral more conspirators and, with General 
Ver close at hand, reiterated that he was 
in control of the Philippine military. 
“Contrary to the claim of some people,” 
said Marcos, “the armed forces is united 
behind the President.” Ramos, on the oth- 
_ er hand, contended that 95% of 
5 the country’s provincial com- 
manders were sympathetic to 
the reformists. 

The President seemed deter- 
= mined to go through with his in- 
auguration this week. However, 
the government that he ushers in 
is certain to be a government in 
name only. After enduring mar- 
tial law, the Aquino assassina- 
tion and a corrupt national elec- 
tion, the Filipino tolerance for 
wrongdoing finally seems to 
have reached its limits. Nothing 
emphasized that point so dra- 
matically as the thousands of ci- 
vilians who flocked to Camp 
Aguinaldo on Sunday, effective- 
ly offering to serve as buffers to 
any possible action by Marcos 
against the reformers. 

Whatever the outcome, last 
weekend's rebellion seemed to 
bring toa head a long-felt yearn- 
ing for democratically elected 
leaders. Whether a transition of 
power in Manila can take place 
without bloodshed was, as this 
week began, in doubt. Unlike 
the grisly upheavals in Iran and 
Nicaragua, events in the Philip- 
pines last week seemed to unfold 
in a kind of slow motion that au- 
gured well for civil order. “There 
is a lot of caution in the Filipino 
people,” noted one Pentagon official. Mar- 
cos may try to buy time by entering into ne- 
gotiations with Enrile and Ramos. Even in 
that event, violence may be unavoidable. 
“If things remain as they are now, it will 
continue to be a stalemate,” said General 
Farolan. “The military solution may have 
to be resorted to.” 

The first indication of how Marcos re- 
acts under these volatile conditions may 
come this week if Aquino and her follow- 
ers go through with their plan to stage a 
24-hour strike. Marcos hinted last week 
that he might use force to quell any out- 
break of civil disobedience. Stung by 
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surrounded by barbed-wire barricades, 
Marcos may try to reassert his power. If 
that should happen, the only tempering 
influence left may be Cory Aquino. “She 
must steer a moderate course,” said Busi- 
nessman Jaime Ongpin late last week. “If 
she opts for violence, we will end up in 
anarchy.” ~—~By Susan Tifft. Reported by 
Sandra Burton and Nelly Sindayen/Manila 
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The Reformers 


Mikhail Gorbachev and his new generation hold their first party congress 


For hours on end, the 
small army with ice 
picks chipped away, try- 
ing to undo the winter's 
work in Moscow. Thou- 
sands of men and women, ordered to turn 
out for subbotnik, a Saturday of so-called 
voluntary unpaid labor, cleared streets 
and sidewalks of slippery patches. At the 
same time, tons of special food consign- 
ments were flooding into the city for 
proud display in store windows. Convoys 
of black limousines snaked through the 
streets or lolled at curbside. And every- 
where throughout the country, from Vlad- 
ivostok to Kaliningrad, red banners and 
billboards appeared bearing the Roman 
numerals XXVII 

The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union last week was making final prepa- 
rations to hold its 27th congress, which 
will open this week in the marble-and- 
glass Palace of Congresses behind the 
walls of the Kremlin. For the 5,000 dele- 
gates chosen to attend, it is a chance to 
watch Party Leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
make history. Says one Washington- 
based Soviet diplomat: “This is the most 
important event in our history since the 
death of Stalin. People’s expectations 
have been aroused.” 

Since he became General Secretary of 
the party last March 11, Gorbachev has 
been reshaping the power structure of the 
Soviet Union. He has broken the back of 
high-level cronyism that flourished for 
nearly 20 years under former Party Lead- 
er Leonid Brezhnev, until his death in 
1982. The new man at the helm has given 
fair warning that he intends to wean the 
country from deeply ingrained habits, in- 
cluding alcoholism, corruption and sloth 
Gorbachev's speech this week will show 
the direction in which he intends to lead 
his country 

In principle, the congress is the Soviet 
Union’s ultimate decision-making body 
Delegates were selected by the 17.5 mil- 
lion members of the Communist Party, 
from regions that stretch as far as 4,200 
miles and ten time zones away from the 
capital. The representatives theoretically 
inform the party's leaders of the people’s 
will, weigh the merits of proposals, and 
then return home to explain the program 

In reality, the vast majority of dele- 
gates does no more than listen to a string 
of speeches on foreign policy, economic 
objectives and the role of the party. When 
asked to vote on proposals, delegates raise 
red credential books in approval. The 
propositions have been hammered out 
long before in the party’s Central Com- 
mittee, where true power resides. 

The Soviet Union today is being run 
by a man empowered to take radical ac- 














| Intent on charting a different course: a dramatic bid to forcibly rouse a slumbering giant 





“Those who do not intend to adjust simply must get out of the way and not be a hindrance.” 


tion to rouse a lethargic country and fulfill 
its potential as a superpower. The changes 
Gorbachev has already imposed would 
have been unthinkable just a year ago. 
Three members of the party’s eleven-man 
top decision-making body, the Politburo, 
have been removed since he succeeded 
| Konstantin Chernenko. In their places 
are younger men who conform to Gorba- 
chev’s vision. A new Premier has been in- 
stalled, and 21 government ministries 
have new bosses. At lower levels of the 
party, new chiefs have taken over 30% of 
the 147 regional organizations. Approxi- 
mately 35% of the 319 party Central 
Committee members elected at the last 
congress, in 1981, have retired, died or 
been removed 
The new leader’s message has been 
coming across loud and clear. Ina May 27 
speech in Leningrad, Gorbachev warned 
party officials: ‘Those who do not intend 
to adjust and who, moreover, are an ob- 
stacle to the solution of these new tasks 


simply must get out of the way, get out of | 


the way and not be a hindrance.” 
Gorbachev is a realist who does not 
make grandiose promises. At a 1961 party 
congress, Nikita Khrushchev unveiled a 
program predicting that Soviet citizens by 
1980 would enjoy free transport and hous- 
ing, the end of manual labor and living 
| standards that exceeded those of any cap- 
italist country. Instead of placebos, Gor- 
bachev’s 15-year plan sets targets: indus- 
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trial output and national income will 
double by the end of the century, and la- 
bor productivity must grow by 130%. To 
meet those goals, the economy is supposed 
to expand at a 4.7% annual rate, about 
twice the pace of the past decade 

Gorbachev maintains that this can be 
accomplished with better use of available 
resources. He insists that by putting the 
right people in positions of authority, the 
economy will perform better. He an- 
nounced last June that the Politburo had 
rejected the Five-Year Plan for 1986-1990 
because it encouraged waste. The long- 
time director of the State Planning Com- 
mittee, which had drawn up the economic 
blueprint, was sacked. 

Gorbachev has embraced new tech- 
nology as a way to make the Soviet system 
work more efficiently. His country has 
fallen woefully behind the Western world, 
for example, in both production and use 
of computers on all levels. Gorbachev's 
team stresses the importance of introduc- 
ing computer courses throughout the 
school system. Tentative steps to produce 
mainframe and personal computers, how- 
ever, have not been encouraging. The 
Iskra machine weighs 110 Ibs. and has 
less than one-tenth the capability of the 
28-lb. IBM personal computer 

The Soviet Union’s disastrous agricul- 
tural program, which Gorbachev headed 
during part of Brezhnev’s years, is now 
being scrutinized and reorganized. An- 
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other serious problem facing the country 
is oil. Petroleum output, which provides 
more than two-thirds of foreign currency 
earnings, had begun to decline even be- 
fore the petroleum glut, and lower market 
prices will further diminish income. Said 
Jan Vanous, a Washington-based analyst 
of the Soviet economy: “The decline in oil 
prices represents the most serious exter- 
nal challenge to the Soviet Union since 
World War IT.” 

In addition to charting the future at 
the party congress, Gorbachev is likely to 
blame the Brezhnev regime for much of 
the corruption and inefficiency that has 
seeped into Soviet life. Public resentment 
has been building over the cronyism that 
Brezhnev fostered. Gorbachev's attacks 
on the mistakes of a past Soviet leader 
will bring back memories of the 20th 
party congress on Feb. 25, 1956, when 
Khrushchev presented a four-hour report 
that cataloged Joseph Stalin’s use of mass 
deportation, imprisonment, torture and 
execution to eliminate real and suspected 
opponents. 

In recent months Gorbachev has been 
removing Brezhnev-era holdovers with a 
blend of maneuver and muscle. Grigory 
Romanov, the Politburo member respon- 
sible for the Soviet Union’s military-in- 
dustrial complex, who reportedly tried to 
block Gorbachev's rise to power and be- 
came the target of a whispering campaign 
about alleged alcoholism, retired from the 





Politburo last July. One day later Andrei 
Gromyko, who had served as Foreign 
Minister since 1957, was promoted to the 
honorific post of President. Last month 
Admiral Sergei Gorshkov, who had com- 
manded the Soviet navy since 1956, was 
replaced. Nikolai Tikhonov, who had 
been Premier since 1980 and was closely 
tied to the Brezhnev era, stepped down in 
September on a common Soviet pretext: 
poor health. 


G orbachev has used propaganda or- 
gans to build public support before 
he strikes. In December, Vladimir Pro- 
myslov, the de facto mayor of Moscow for 
22 years, was forced to resign after the 
newspaper Sovietskaya Rossiya ran a se- 
ries of exposés on corruption in the local 
housing-construction industry. The same 
articles brought down Viktor Grishin, 
who was stripped of his job as head of the 
Moscow city party committee. 

Gorbachev's new men, for the most 
part, share his background of higher edu- 
cation and wide managerial experience. 
These new leaders look more like savvy 
executives than rumpled and boorish po- 
litical hacks. Some have traveled to the 
West, and all are familiar with the latest 
American or European trends in their 
fields. Their success has usually been built 
on innovation rather than a slavish adher- 
ence to established methods. 

Premier Nikolai Ryzhkov, 56, cut his 
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Top team at the Kremlin: Boris Yeltsin, Lev Zaikov, Yegor Ligachev, KGB Chief Viktor Chebrikov and Premier Nikolai Ryzhkov 
Delegates to this week's party congress will go through the motions of voting, but ultimate power will remain with the General Secretary. 
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teeth in the Siberian town of Sverdlovsk 
and gained a reputation as a forceful ad- 
ministrator. Boris Yeltsin, 55, who replaced 
Grishin as Moscow party boss, also came 
from Siberia. When Yeltsin heard grum- 
bling about poor bus service in the capital, 
he reportedly rode the overcrowded vehi- 
cles himself, then ordered the head of the 
city transport department to do the same. 

Aware that any Soviet leader needs 
the support of the secret police, Gorba- 
chev arranged last April for KGB Chief 
Viktor Chebrikov, 62, to become a full 
member of the Politburo. He also en- 
dorsed the popular Leningrad party chief, 
Lev Zaikov, 62, for membership in the 
Central Committee Secretariat. 

If Gorbachev faces opposition in car- 
rying out his programs, it may come from 
Yegor Ligachev, 65, who oversees party 
ideology and is believed to be more con- 
servative than Gorbachev. He warned 
last year that economic reforms must take 
place “without shifts toward a market | 
economy or private enterprise.” 

For the moment, Mikhail Gorbachev 
appears to have the prestige, backing and 
energy to enact his plans for revivifying the 
economy. But without basic changes in the 
rigid restrictions of a central planning sys- 
tem, it is doubtful that he can turn the 
country into an efficient economic compet- 
itor with the West. —By John Moody. 
Reported by James O. Jackson and Nancy Traver/ 
Moscow 
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MIDDLE EAST 





End of a Peace Initiative 








As Israel raids southern Lebanon, Hussein admits failure 


ore than any other Arab leader apart 


from the late Egyptian President | 


Anwar Sadat, King Hussein of Jordan has 
worked for a negotiated settlement of 
the explosive Arab-Israeli conflict. Last 
week, drained after months of unsuccess- 
ful efforts to enlist Yasser Arafat, chair- 
man of the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation, into the peace process, Hussein 
announced that he had reached “an end 
to another chapter in the search for 
peace.” 

Hussein made the an- 
nouncement in an emotional 
3%-hour speech over Jordani- 
an television, addressed to 
1.3 million Palestinians in the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank 
and Gaza Strip, as well as to 
his own 2.8 million subjects. 
The King thus broke off a 
year-old partnership with 
Arafat in which the two Arab 
leaders had sought ways to re- 
solve the Palestinian problem 
through negotiations with Is- 
rael. Said the weary Hussein: 
“Yes, brothers and sisters, we 
have gone through a grueling 
year of intensive effort and 
faced a host of obstacles, in 
many instances exceeding the 
limits of our endurance.” 

As recently as Jan. 25, the 
King said, he had secured a new con- 
cession from the Reagan Administra- 
tion. The U.S. had agreed to allow the 
P.L.O. to take part in an international 
peace conference if the organization 
agreed to three conditions: endorse 
United Nations Resolutions 242 and 
338, implicitly recognizing Israel's 
right to exist; be prepared to negotiate 
with Israel; and renounce terrorism. 
But Arafat, fearful of creating still an- 
other split within his fractured orga- 
nization, refused to accept the resolu- 
tions. Accordingly, an angry Hussein, 
who thought he had previously 
reached an agreement with Arafat, 
announced that he was unable to con- 
tinue to work with the P_L.O. leaders 


comes their bond, characterized by 
commitment, credibility and constan- 
cy.’ The sympathies of West Bank Pales- 
tinians were torn, as always, between 
Hussein and the P.L.O. Some hoped, as 
did the Israelis, that Hussein might at- 
tempt another initiative in league with the 
local leadership of the occupied territo- 
ries. But Hussein gave every indication 
last week that he would still abide by the 
Arab states’ Rabat resolution of 1974, rec- 
ognizing the P.L.O. as “the sole legitimate 
representative of the Palestinian people.” 

Even as Hussein was delivering the 








speech that ended his peace overture, 
more fighting was going on 100 miles to 
the northwest. Early last week a Lebanese 
Muslim fundamentalist group called the 
Islamic Resistance Front, which is domi- 
nated by the Shi'ite Hizballah (Party of 
God), attacked a small Israeli convoy in 
southern Lebanon and kidnaped two 
wounded Israeli soldiers. Within hours, 
some 1,200 Israeli troops pounded across 
the border in their biggest operation since 
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their army withdrew from southern Leba- 
non last June. The mission: not only to 
find and rescue the two missing Israelis, 
but to root out guerrilla bases used for 
staging attacks inside the border security 
zone and against northern Israel. During 
the raid, at least 15 Lebanese and two Is- 
raeli servicemen were killed. At week’s 
end, the Israelis began to withdraw 
troops, following reports that the captured 
soldiers were not in the area. One of them 
may have been executed. 








where two comrades were taken hostage 








The week’s fighting was something of | 
a setback for Israeli Prime Minister Shi- 
mon Peres, who counts last year’s with- 
drawal! from Lebanon as one of his proud- 
est achievements. Since a total of 656 
Israeli soldiers were killed in Lebanon be- 
tween the invasion in June 1982 and the 
pullout in June 1985, Peres has often said 
that the withdrawal was saving 20 Israeli 
lives a week. 

Moreover, his Defense Minister Yit- 
zhak Rabin has been able to claim that 
the Lebanese border was safer than it had | 
been for years. With the support of only a 
few hundred Israeli soldiers, the Israeli- 
backed, predominantly Christian South 
Lebanon Army militia has been notably 
effective in preventing Pales- 
tinian-inspired attacks across 
the Israeli frontier. At the 
same time, the mainstream 
Shi‘ite Amal militia in south- 
ern Lebanon has not opposed 
Israeli efforts to keep down 
the level of P.L.O. activity, but 
it cannot afford to risk a con- 
frontation with Hizballah, 
which has a considerable fol- 
lowing among the Shi‘ite | 
Muslims of the south. 

Peres now faces a political 
dilemma. Any suggestion that 
Israel was returning to an 
“iron fist” policy in southern 
Lebanon might satisfy his Li- 
kud coalition partners. But a 
prolonged Israeli presence 
there would anger moderate 
Arab governments and under- 
mine whatever prospects re- 
main for Middle East peace talks. Af- 
ter King Hussein’s announcement, 
however, those prospects already 
seemed pale indeed. 

The failure of Hussein’s initiative 
leaves behind lots of losers. The Rea- 
gan Administration is now without an 
ongoing peace strategy for the Middle 
East. Hussein is more vulnerable than 
ever to the Syrians and to his own Pal- 
estinian population. He will probably 
feel a need to seek closer ties with his 
old adversary Syrian President Hafez 
Assad. The breakdown in talks may 
precipitate a new round of violence by 
Palestinians, who see diplomacy fail- 
ing once again to resolve their prob- 
lems. And it vastly increases the likeli- 
hood that Peres will be obliged to 
exchange jobs in the fall with Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir, head of the 
Likud. Under the terms of the prevailing 
coalition agreement, each man is sup- 
posed to hold the top position for 25 
months. If Hussein’s peace initiative had 
succeeded, Peres might have been able to 
call elections to determine whether Israel 
should participate. But in the absence of so 
important a national issue, he will pre- 
sumably have little excuse for not stepping 
aside in October. — By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Ron Ben-Yishai/Jerusalem and 
Scott MacLeod/Cairo 
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SOUTH AFRICA 





Cracking Down in Alexandra 





The police get tough on journalists as well as protesters 


FF: the 172 accredited foreign journal- 
ists in South Africa, it did not seem 
possible that life could get more frustrat- 
ing. Since early November, photogra- 
phers and television crews have been 
barred by the government of State Presi- 
dent P.W. Botha from recording any pub- 
lic disturbances or police actions in de- 
clared emergency areas. Print journalists 
have been required to have police escorts 
in turbulent townships. Despite the re- 
straints, reporters have managed at times 
to slip undetected into restricted areas. 
But when racial violence erupted last 
week in Alexandra, a black township 
near Johannesburg, the police and army 
clamped down on both print and broad- 
cast journalists with new ferocity. 

Even as local officers issued polite 
messages to news organizations request- 
ing that “journalists please refrain from 
entering Alexandra township,” police 
and army forces were throwing up an im- 
penetrable cordon around Alexandra. 
Several journalists climbed to hills over- 
looking the township to monitor and film 
the violence. The ruse, however, only pro- 
voked the authorities, who quickly issued 
new regulations banning reporters and 
photographers not only from Alexandra 
but from all surrounding areas. 

Cameras were forbidden “within tele- 
photo range” of the township, and corre- 
spondents were barred from taking notes 
within the same radius. To enforce the re- 
strictions, police were dispatched to round 
up uncooperative members of the press. 
In all, more than 20 journalists were ar- 
rested and then released. Many had cam- 
eras and film confiscated. Others, in- 
cluding a TIME correspondent and pho- 
tographer, were threatened with further 
investigation and prosecution. 

Several factors seemed to be behind 
the crackdown. To begin with, Alexandra 
lies just six miles north of downtown Jo- 
hannesburg, where most news organiza- 
tions are headquartered, giving reporters 
easy access to the story. Officials did not 
want Alexandra swarming with journal- 
ists who would upset the picture of rela- 
tive calm that for no apparent reason oth- 
er than simple exhaustion on the part of 
protesters, seems to have settled over 
South Africa in recent weeks. Moreover, 
the mile-square township is hemmed in 
on three sides by light industrial complex- 
es and on the fourth by white suburbs. 
The outbreak of violence so close to 
white communities, which have remained 
largely untouched by 17 months of racial 
unrest, prompted the unusually heavy de- 
ployments of security forces that officials 
did not want scrutinized by the press. 

Finally, the violence in Alexandra 
came on the eve of a meeting between 
South African officials and international 
bankers who have been demanding evi- 
dence of racial reforms before they would 











agree to reschedule part of South Africa’s 
$24 billion foreign debt, which has been 
frozen since last September. Last week 
the two groups met in London and agreed 
to a short-term compromise that renews 
existing loans to South Africa. 

The unrest in the traditionally quiet 
township began Saturday, Feb. 15, as 
thousands of mourners were returning 
from the funerals of two local blacks. It is 
uncertain how the disturbances began, 
but within moments blacks were hurling 
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Acar blazes on a township street during a lull in the fighting between blacks and police 


credits | 


were supervised by experienced officers. 
“Obviously, give any youngster a gun,” 
warned Michael Beea of the Alexandra 
Civic Association, “and he will enjoy 
shooting at people, particularly when he 
has satisfied himself that the law will be 
on his side.” Snapped a police spokes- 
man: “Our men are well trained and 
don’t just patrol the streets at their own 
discretion.” 

Such reassurances did not calm the 
fears of black leaders. The civic associa- 
tion called a rally in the local sports stadi- 
um, attracting more than 30,000 of the 
township's 100,000 residents. The crowd 
demanded the withdrawal of the security 
forces. The police commander agreed to 
remove patrols from the township streets 
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Journalists climbed hills overlooking the township to monitor the violence. 


stones at police, who counterattacked 
with tear-gas canisters. The violence 
quickly escalated. By Monday the turbu- 
lence had spread to the outskirts of the 
township, where black youths peppered 
local factories with Molotov cocktails. 

Because they were barred from the 
area, journalists had to rely on casualty 
figures released by South African officials 
and township leaders. At week’s end, offi- 
cials said that 23 people had died in the 
unrest, while Alexandra leaders cited 46 
deaths. Although only sporadic distur- 
bances continued, by Tuesday the police 
effort in Alexandra had gained all the 
trappings of a large-scale military op- 
eration. Security forces sealed off the 
township borders, army troops were sta- 
tioned on every access road, and armed 
forces patrolled the township's streets. 
Overhead, police and army helicopters 
hovered protectively. At the approaches 
to neighboring white suburbs, truckloads 
of steel-helmeted troops stood at the 
ready. 

Township leaders, appalled by the 
display of military muscle, called on the 
government to guarantee that the forces 
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and to permit Bishop Desmond Tutu, the 
Nobel Peace prizewinner, to speak in the 
stadium. “I know we all want freedom,” 
Tutu told the crowd, “but we must get it in 
a disciplined manner.” The throng re- 
turned to their homes peacefully. Later in 
the week, however, Tutu was angrily 
booed when he announced that a meeting 
with government officials had produced 
no concessions. 

Meanwhile, a regional court in Kru- 
gersdorp, west of Johannesburg, with- 
drew charges against Winnie Mandela, 
the wife of jailed Black Leader Nelson 
Mandela, for violating her banning order, 
a legal device that places restrictions on 
her movements. Mandela is currently 
challenging the validity of the banning or- 
der before South Africa’s Supreme Court. 
If the ban is upheld, the charges in the re- 
gional court may be reactivated. Even less 
clear is the disposition of investigations 
opened into the activities of several jour- 
nalists. If formal charges are brought, it 
will be the first time that journalists have | 
been criminally charged since the press 
restraints were imposed. —By Jill Smolowe. | 
Reported by Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg | 























THE GULF 


iranian soldiers burn a U.S. flag as they celebrate their takeover of the Fao Peninsula 


i | 





Shift in a Bloody Stalemate 





U ntil a few weeks ago, the Fao Peninsu- 
la in southeastern Iraq was a sparsely 
inhabited outpost of little interest to any- 
one. By last week it had become the locus 
of some of the fiercest fighting in the Iran- 
Iraq war, as Iraqi troops mounted a blis- 
tering counterattack against dug-in Irani- 
an invaders. By week’s end Iran still held 
its grip on the peninsula. And neighbor- 
ing Arab sheikdoms began to wonder 
whether Iraqi President Saddam Hussein 
| had lost the initiative on the battlefield to 
the Iranian juggernaut. 

More than a week after Iran’s surprise 
Feb. 9 invasion, the initial progress of the 
Iraqi counteroffensive was painfully slow. 
Iraqi tanks on the open salt flats were 
hampered by the marshy, rain-soaked 
terrain. Pilots, seeking to avoid loss of air- 
craft, flew too high for effective bombing. 
Only with the aid of intense cover fire 
from helicopter gunships and rocket 
launchers, whose missiles threw up sheets 
of flame in the Iranian lines, did the Iraqis 
advance at all. Confronted by this “mov- 
ing wall of fire,” as one eyewitness de- 
scribed it, the 50,000-man invasion force 
took huge casualties but did not flee. 

The Iraqis might have moved more 
rapidly if they were not concerned that 
the Iranian bridgehead at Fao was a feint 
to draw off troops from Basra, Iraq’s sec- 
ond largest city. Across the nearby bor- 
der, Iran has amassed 200,000 soldiers. To 
have the city cut off would be a stunning 
and perhaps fatal blow to the Baghdad 
government. As the battle at Fao raged, 
Iraqi fighters shot down an Iranian plane 
on a flight from Tehran to Ahvaz. All 46 
aboard, including eight members of Iran’s 
parliament, perished, 

With its luck holding at Fao, Iran ap- 
peared for a time to have maintained its 











Iran digs in at Fao, and nerves fray in the region 


advantage in the prolonged war of attri- 
tion. Iran’s population of 45 million is near- 
ly three times larger than Iraq’s, and its de- 
voutly Islamic clerical leadership seems as 
willing as ever to absorb massive losses to 
destroy Saddam. If the stalemate that Iraq 
has achieved so far by its superiority in fire- 
power begins to fade, both military and ci- 
vilian morale are likely to sag. Observers 
believe that desertions within the Iraqi 
ranks are already on the rise. Saddam is re- 
ported to have recently decorated a father 
who shot his own son for refusing to fight. 
The governments of Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia and other countries that back Iraq 
have ample reason for concern. The Ku- 
wait National Assembly issued a state- 
ment last week warning that the war 
threatens the stability of the entire region. 
A Saudi diplomat went so far as to declare 
that his country was in “imminent dan- 


ger.” While US. officials share the Gulf 


states’ concern, State Department ana- 
lysts are confident that Iraq’s superior 
firepower will prevail. Still, the U.S. has 
warned Iran that any incursion into Ku- 
wait would, in the words of one Adminis- 
tration official, “be regarded as directly 
affecting U.S. interests.” 

In Tehran, the Iranian government is 


ballyhooing the bravery and tenacity of 


its troops. In the U.N. Security Council 
last week, Iranian diplomats remained 
unmoved as members of the Arab League 
pleaded for Tehran to withdraw to its 
own borders and agree to a ceasefire. 
Iran’s leaders insist that there will be no 
peace until Saddam’s militant regime 
falls. The Iraqi army can be expected to 
do everything necessary to prevent such a 


scenario. — By Michael S. Serrill. 
| Reported by Kathleen Evans/Basra and 
Dean Fischer/Kuwait 











| eo leader who has long been more of a 


Comeback 


Unexpected win for Soares 





I Brey Portugal’s stormy succes- 
sion of 16 governments in the dozen 
years since it became a democracy, he 
was his country’s best-known political fig- 
ure. He served as Prime Minister in three 
governments, leading the last through a 
grueling and unpopular period of eco- 
nomic austerity. This past October Mario 
Soares, 61, seemed washed up. His Social- 
ist Party had just been defeated in parlia- 
mentary elections. When he announced 
his candidacy for President, polls showed 
his popular support at a rock-bottom 8%. 
Unfazed, Soares persisted. 

Last week his determination paid off. 
The veteran Socialist leader came from 
behind to win narrowly the second and fi- 
nal round of balloting for the presidency. 
The final tally: 51% of the vote for Soares 
compared with almost 49% for right-wing 
Candidate Diogo Freitas do Amaral, who 
had scored 46% in the first round and had 
seemed in a good position to win. In Lis- 
bon, thousands of supporters gathered 
outside Soares’ campaign headquarters to 
celebrate his dramatic comeback. Visibly 
moved, the President-elect told them, 
“For the first time in 60 years, Portugal 
has a civilian President of the Republic.” 

Soares began the final round of the 
campaign trailing by 21 points. Faced with 
almost certain defeat, the fragmented left 
mobilized behind the Socialist candidate. 
Communist Party Leader Alvaro Cunhal 
reluctantly endorsed Soares as “the lesser 
of two evils.” A hard-liner, 
Cunhal instructed rank- 
and-file party members “to 
close your eyes and vote for 
Soares.” The Communist 
vote, which accounted for 
some 18% of the total, 
proved to be decisive. Al- 
though he had not sought 
Communist support, Frei- 
tas do Amaral charged dur- 
ing the campaign that Cun- 
hal’s endorsement raised 
the danger of “uniting the 
democratic and nondemocratic left.” 

Freitas do Amaral was strongly 
backed by popular Prime Minister Anibal 
Cavaco Silva, 46, the Social Democratic 
leader who led a minority government af- 
ter breaking his party’s alliance with 
Soares last June and winning parliamen- 
tary elections on Oct. 26. Cavaco Silva 
was gambling that victory by Freitas do 
Amaral would strengthen his minority 
government. After last week’s balloting, 
the Prime Minister was conciliatory. Said 
he: “I intend to continue to consult with 
the President. I will not create problems.” 
Soares responded in kind, noting that “the 
President is the guarantor, the moderator, 
not the governor.” Indeed, his new role 
seemed tailor made for the durable Social- 
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The victor 





consensus builder than an ideologue. | 
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SOUTH KOREA 


Nineteenth Nervous Breakdown 


President Chun Doo Hwan 
seems to have lost patience with 
the growing clamor for democrat- 
ic reform. Among the first to feel 
his wrath: Kim Dae Jung, 61, the 
country’s leading dissident, who 
was placed under house arrest for 
the ninth time since he returned 
to Seoul from exile in the U.S. a 
year ago. Last week government 
Officials also temporarily detained 
Kim Young Sam, a leader of the 
opposition New Korea Democratic Party, and 270 followers, 77 
of them representatives in the National Assembly. Meanwhile, 
about 1,000 police surrounded the N.K.D.P.’s downtown Seoul 
headquarters, preventing a party meeting from taking place. 

The crackdown was sparked by a petition drive mounted by 
opposition leaders. Its aim: revision of the 1980 South Korean 
constitution to allow direct election of the President, instead of 
the current electoral-college system, which allegedly favors 
Chun’s ruling party. Chun, for his part, wants a moratorium on 
political reform until after the 1988 Olympics in Seoul. Scoffs 
Kim Young Sam: “To say that the nation should absorb all the 
government madness until 1988 is to say that Korea could go to 
pieces after the Olympics.” 
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Seoul police move in 


Better Late than Never 


There are signs that the relentless focus of the Western press 
is no longer the blessing it once was for Anatoli Shcharansky. 
Only two weeks after his release from nine years in the Soviet 
Gulag, Shcharansky seemed to have more on his mind than his 
prison experiences. He revealed that after his arrival in West 
Germany, he promised his wife Avital a vacation, delayed be- 
cause of the demands the media were making on his time. “I can 
tell you very frankly that it harms me from going deeper in our 
personal family life, which we want to start as soon as possible,” 
said Shcharansky. “Now we need a good, long rest and to live to- 
gether.” With that, the Shcharanskys, married in 1974, left for 
three weeks’ vacation at a kibbutz in northern Israel. 

Before departing, however, Shcharansky made clear that his 
newfound freedom has not diminished his commitment to hu- 
man rights. Though he reportedly dismissed Israeli politics as a 
“nightmare,” he expressed an interest in Arabic, studying the 
Palestinian problem in depth and examining conditions in Israe- 
li prisons. “Whether we want them or not,” he said in an inter- 
view, “there are many Arabs in Israel, and I think we must talk 
to them. Maybe there will be less shooting.” 





Saucare of Cardboard Communists 


If appearances can be deceptive, they can also be highly cost 
efficient, or so the East Germans apparently think. Last week 
the West German government reported that East Germany has 
abandoned its attempt to man with armed guards the more than 
700 watchtowers along the roughly 850-mile German border. In- 
stead, the East Germans are now using life-size cardboard sol- 
diers to scare off would-be Western invaders—and potential de- 
fectors. How many of the tower guards are bogus is anyone’s 
guess. “Sometimes they are placed in the towers for only a few 


World Notes 





“The idea is to give the impression that the towers are occupied.” 
Still, East Germans will not have an easy time escaping to 
the West. Although East Berlin ordered the removal of fence- 
mounted shrapnel mines and automatic self-firing devices last 
year, other obstacles remain. Officials raised the electrified met- 
al fences by more than one-third, to 9.8 feet, installed sensitive 
alarm devices and deployed a record 1,429 German Shepherds 
along the border. So far, those measures have proved successful. 
Only 30 people escaped in 1985, down from 54a year earlier. 


ITALY 


Putting the Finger on // Papa 


They came for him just after dawn. As 400 paramilitary ca- 
rabinieri surrounded the Caccamo, Sicily, farmhouse and two 
helicopters hovered overhead, police burst through the door. In- 
side, they found two men. One of them produced documents say- 
ing he was Giuseppe di Fresco. His captors knew better. The 
man’s identity: Michele Greco, also known as // Papa, the pope 
of the Sicilian Mafia. “Yes, I am Greco,” he is said to have ad- 
mitted after several hours of interrogation. “You are behaving 
like gentlemen, and I don’t want to waste your time.” 

Italian police say Greco is the chief of the commission that 
oversees all Mafia operations in Sicily, including the lucrative 
heroin trade to the U.S. Until last week he 
was one of the 112 in absentia defendants 
in the mammoth Mafia trial now going on 
in Palermo. He is charged, among other 
things, with having ordered 90 murders, 
including the 1982 slaying of General Al- 
berto Dalla Chiesa, the former prefect of 
Palermo. Greco, who has been in hiding 
since 1982, is already under a life sentence 
for ordering the 1983 murder of a Palermo 
magistrate. His capture represents yet an- 
other sharp blow to the Mafia’s image of 
invincibility. 








Mafia Chief Greco 


Fight over a Lady 


Legend has it that the painting was once acquired by Span- 
ish Dictator Francisco Franco as a gift for Adolf Hitler. If so, it 
was never delivered, and since then the 1805 portrait of a reclin- 
ing beauty holding a Greek lyre has rarely been seen in public. 
That obscurity is now a thing of the past for the Marquesa de 
Santa Cruz, a 54-in. by 78-in. painting by the famed Francisco 
José de Goya y Lucientes. Christie’s, the London auction house, 
expects Goya’s Marquesa to fetch a record price of more than 
$10 million when it is auctioned on April 11. But the Spanish 
government wants it back pronto. 

At issue is Madrid’s claim that the Marquesa left Spain in 
1983 in violation of export laws. In that year the painting was 
sold to British Art Collector Lord Wimborne by a Mallorca busi- 
nessman for an undisclosed sum. Spain says the export documents 
that accompanied the artwork were spurious, a charge that 
both Wimborne and Chris- 
tie’s deny. A London art 
dealer involved in the sale to 
Wimborne apparently was 
told that the necessary ex- 
port permit was expedited 
by a Spanish official who 
owed the Marquesa’s former 
owner a “favor.” Christie’s 
insists that the auction will 
take place as scheduled. 


The Marquesa in question 





bat says a spokesman for the West German border police. 
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Under siege: Murdoch's heavily guarded plant in 





Revolution on Fleet Street 


east London 


—— Press 









Extra, extra! London papers enter the modern age! 


n Gray’s Inn Road in London, just | 
north of Fleet Street, the modern of- 
fice buildings that once housed the Times 
and the Sunday Times are nearly aban- 
doned, their lobbies dark and locked. One | 
mile away, in a seedy dock area called 
Wapping, deep in the shadow of the Tower 
of London, stands the imposing, boxlike 
building that is the new home of the 
two papers, as well as of the tabloids the 
Sun and the News of the World Ringing 





| sands of protesters show up 





the Wapping compound 
are surveillance cameras, 
fences 8 ft. high and thick 
coils of concertina wire 
studded with razor blades 
The police allow only a few 
pickets to stand vigil at the 
gate, bul some nights thou- 


to do battle with hundreds 
of bobbies, all the while 
screaming epithets at their 
onetime boss. 

The target of their 
wrath is Keith Rupert 
Murdoch, 54, the propri- 
etor of Wapping and one of 
the world’s most powerful 
press barons. Murdoch has 
acted audaciously in the 
past, but never before has he accom- 
plished so much in a single bold stroke 
For 50 years Fleet Street’s print unions 
have exercised a viselike control over the 
national newspaper industry, blocking 
the introduction of new technology and 
shutting down the presses at will. Mur- 
doch broke that costly stranglehold in one 
weekend last month. He abruptly fired 
nearly 6,000 striking printers and moved 
his London papers to the $140 million 





Proprietor Rupert Murdoch 


computerized plant at Wapping, thus al- 
lowing him a fresh start to man the press- 
es the way he saw fit. The maneuver not 
only opens the way for the country’s other 
13 major dailies and Sunday papers to join 
the technological revolution but delivers a 
stinging blow to the British union move- 
ment. Observes Andrew Knight, chief ex- 
ecutive of the Daily Telegraph: “This is 
the year of Murdoch.” 

It is also the beginning of the end for 
, Fleet Street as the 200- 
year-old center of the Brit- 
= ish newspaper industry 
| Robert Maxwell, the mer- 
= curtal publisher of the left- 
2 ish Daily Mirror (circ. 3 
= million), plans to follow 
Murdoch to the east Lon- 
don docklands area by 
1987. He has already per- 
suaded the unions to allow 
him to lay off one-third of 
his company’s 6,000 work- 
ers in exchange for sever- 
ance benefits. The conser- 
valive Daily Telegraph (1.2 
million), now controlled by 
Canadian Tycoon Conrad 
Black, hopes to finish its 
headquarters in east Lon- 
don by the fall. The liberal, thoughtful 
Guardian (487,000) is building a new 
plant next to the Telegraph's, while the 
breezy, Tory-minded Daily Mail (1.8 mil- 
lion) should move into its offices on the 
Thames’ south bank by 1988 

One paper that does not have to worry 
about the printers’ unions is Today, which 
debuts next week. Today represents some- 
thing completely new for Britain: an elec- 
tronically reproduced daily paper with 





The besiegers: some of the nearly 6,000 fired workers outside the gate 


| that flouted the new rules. Shah tested the 


| strike in early 1985, the stage was set for 


| ed the climate for the rebellion 














four-color pages. Founded by Eddy Shah, 
a successful purveyor of provincial give- 
away newspapers, Today will be a 44-page 
tabloid heavy on domestic news and 
sports. By setting up his state-of-the-art 
plant three miles from Fleet Street, Shah 
skirted the printers entirely, and instead is 
negotiating a no-strike deal with his em- 
ployees. Today's staff, including deliver- 
ers, numbers only 600, anorectic by the 
overstuffed standards of Fleet Street 


hough Murdoch is leading Britain’s 

newspaper revolution, Shah and 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher creat- 
In the 
early 1980s, Thatcher's government 
passed two laws that severely clipped 
union powers. No longer could workers 
summon other unions to support a strike, 
nor did employees have to belong toa par- 
ticular union in order to hold their jobs. 
Most important, the courts could levy 
heavy fines and freeze the assets of unions 


laws in 1983, when several printers 
walked off their jobs at his plant in north- 
ern England; after a violent seven-month 
battle, Shah emerged victorious. When 
the National Coal Board used the same 
legal tools to break the yearlong miners’ 





other employers to act 

Murdoch needed little encourage- 
ment. Ever since the Australian-born 
publisher entered the London newspaper 
scene by purchasing the News of the 
World and the Sun in 1969, he has made 
no secret of his frustration with the 
unions’ archaic practices and featherbed- 
ding. Over the years Fleet Street propri- 
etors had yielded control of their print 
rooms to the unions, figuring that it was 
easier tO grant another demand rather 
than endure a shutdown. Many printers 
work partial shifts but are paid a full 
week's wages; a few even receive two pay- 
checks. Senior men can make up to 
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Thanks to his Army ROTC Scholarship, Carl Gebo isn’t just going to college. 


He’ going to the college of his choice. 


Army ROTC Scholarship winners receive full tuition, educational fees and 
allowances for textbooks. And are paid up to $1,000 a year. | 
As an Army ROTC student, you can earn both a college degree and ' 


an officers commission in the U.S. Army. And graduate with the management and 
leadership skills needed to turn these credentials into a successful career, civilian 
or military. 

For more information about the scholarships that can pay for college now, and 


pay off in your future career, write Army ROT( 


NJ 07015-9974. Be all you can be. 





. ¢ 


Dept. OH, PO. Box 9000, Clifton, 





66For me, an 
Army ROTC 
Scholarship isn't 
making college 
any easier. It’s 
making college 
possible.99 
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An exciting new concept in child sponsorship . . . 


For Only $10 A Month You Can Help 


Heal A Crippled Child! 


Three-year-old Marta may never be able to run and 
play with her little friends. 

She was born with a crippling hip deformity, and 
since her parents are poor, she only has one hope: 

An American sponsor who will help provide a life- 
changing orthopedic operation for her. 

You can make this miracle happen! 

For only $10 a month you can help a “bent winged 
angel” like Marta escape a life of pain and suffering. 

This most unusual sponsorship program is helping 
precious crippled children in the Holy Land through 
our Hospital in Bethlehem—the only orthopedic hos- 
pital in the area where poor children can get special- 
ized treatment. 

Will you help a crippled child? 

Here’s what your $10 a month helps provide: 

1. A major orthopedic operation. 

2. A warm clean bed and nourishing meals. 

3. Complete pre-op and post-op care, including 

medication, physiotherapy, and braces. 

4. Special school classes while in the hospital. 

5. And follow-up care after release! 

Because orthopedic surgery and the extensive physi- 
otherapy is so costly, we don’t think it is fair to ask one 
sponsor to assume the burden all alone, so we arrange 
for each crippled child to be helped by several Ameri- 
can sponsors. 

This group of sponsors becomes a sort of “extended 
family” to the child. The sponsors may never know 
each other—but they are joined by a common bond of 
compassion—providing the gift of healing to an indi- 
vidual crippled child! 

This way each sponsor's monthly gift can be kept 
down to an affordable $10. 

As a sponsor here’s what you will receive: 
@ Your child’s photo, case history, and a medical 
report detailing the type of operation required. 

e After the operation, a progress report from the 

attending physician. 

e Later, a second photo and an updated report from 
the physiotherapist. 

e Then, just before the child is released, you will see 
the end product of all your generosity through a 
final medical report and one more photo of the 
happy child you helped to heal! 

The cost is only $10 a month. You will follow your 
child’s recovery step by step—and you can even send a 
get well card, if you wish. 

Please decide now to sponsor a child waiting for an 
operation. Fill out the coupon below and return it with 
your first sponsorship payment of $10. 

Your child will be scheduled for surgery at our 
Mount of David Orthopedic Hospital in Bethlehem 
and we will immediately send you your child's 
photograph, case history and medical report and the 
miracle will begin! 





American sponsor who will heb p prov. a an cithopadie meus 
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Holy Land Christian Mission International 
Attn: Joseph Gripkey, President 

B5000 East Red Bridge Road 

Box 55, Kansas City, MO 64141 


N6AH 


‘Yes, | wish to sponsor a crippled child in the 
Holy Land. Enclosed is my first payment of $10. 


Please send me the name, photo, and medical history of 

the child I am sponsoring. 

1 understand you will schedule my child for an operation 

as soon as possible, and will keep me informed of the 

7 child’s progress through photos and medical reports. 
(CD Please send me more information about sponsoring a 

crippled child. 


Serge 
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pg Member of American and International Councils of Voluntary 
Agencies. Our annual financial report is readily available upoalll 
request. Please make your check payable to Mission Interna- 

Fional. Your sponsorship gifts are tax deductible. b 


: Holy Land Christian : 
«Mission International! : 


Olsten People. An honest day's vi@rk every day. 
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| taunt, the printers struck Murdoch’s 


| News 








$40,000, nearly three times the average 
British worker's salary. Staffing levels are 
maintained that would never be tolerated 
ata US. newspaper. Four printers, for ex- 
ample, operate each press at Murdoch’s 
San Antonio Express-News; similar ma- 
chines at the Times’ Gray’s Inn plant had 
18 workers assigned to them. Complained 
Murdoch: “I'd go into a plant where 500 
workers were supposed to be on the job 
and couldn’t find more than 60.” 

Over the past four decades, three 
Royal Commissions have concluded that 
the unions are largely responsible for 
Fleet Street’s chronic money woes. Ter- 
minal may be a better adjective: on gross 
revenues of nearly $2 billion last year, 
Britain's 17 major papers made about $34 
million in profits, nearly all of it account- 
ed for by Murdoch's racy Sun, the coun- 
try’s largest daily (circ. 4.1 million). 

Murdoch began building his Wapping 
plant in 1980. The following year he 
opened negotiations with the unions on 
accepting computer technology and re- 
ducing staff. Among other things, he in- 
sisted on a legally binding contract, a nov- 
elty for the print unions (agreements with 
British employers are traditionally bound 
by “trust and honor”). However, as Lon- 
don newspaper owners well know, those 
pacts do not halt costly stoppages. Last 
year the Fleet Street papers lost nearly 96 
million copies in union disputes. 

The printers not only balked at a legal 
contract but continued to resist the new 
technology. The old plants, for example, 
featured a button for stopping presses. 
The Wapping compound has no such de- 
vice, but the union insisted that three men 
should be hired to supervise an imaginary 
button anyway. When talks broke down 
in late 1984, Murdoch secretly began lay- 
ing plans to operate Wapping without the 
printers. The publisher’s New York office 
contacted Atex, a leading U.S. manufac- 
turer of newspaper computers, and or- 
dered a $10 million system. The equip- 
ment was shipped in unmarked boxes to 
London, where a dozen U.S. specialists 
assembled the setup in a warehouse. 

Meanwhile, Murdoch an- 
nounced plans to print a new after- 
noon daily at Wapping, called the 
London Post, and began hiring 500 
members of the electricians’ union 
to run the plant. Though officials at 
International, Murdoch's 
British company, insist that the pa- 
per is still a possibility, the Post 
scheme appears to have been a di- 
versionary tactic. 

Negotiations resumed in late 
1985, but little progress was made 
between Murdoch and Brenda 
Dean, the head of the largest print 
union. In mid-January Murdoch in- 
augurated the Wapping plant by 
producing a special Sunday Times 
section (it hailed itself as “a land- 
mark in British newspaper publish- 











Old wave: Union Leader Brenda Dean 


papers on Fleet Street, fully expecting to 
bring the proprietor to his knees. 

They failed. Murdoch promptly fired 
the 6,000 strikers and within 24 hours 
moved his papers to Wapping. He per- 
suaded virtually all of his 700 journalists 
to join him by offering them free private 
medical insurance and raises of $2,800 a 
year. He hired a trucking firm to deliver 
the papers. When the strikers tried to dis- 
courage fellow union members from dis- 
tributing the papers, the courts fined them 
a total of $70,000 and seized the assets of 
Dean’s group. News International offi- 
cials claim that 90% of the papers’ usual 
press run is being met, though union lead- 
ers contend the figure is closer to 50%. “I 
feel like a man who has been on a life sen- 
tence and has just been freed,” said Mur- | 
doch. “I feel wonderful.” 








t is estimated that Murdoch will save 

$84 million a year by printing his pa- 
pers at Wapping. News International offi- 
cials are willing to discuss severance bene- 
fits with the strikers, but they insist that 
the printers’ unions will never represent 
employees at Wapping. At the moment, 
the fired workers are in no mood to cease 
their noisy protests outside the plant. Says 
Dean: “Our members feel very strongly 
that the company acted deceitfully, pre- 








tending it was seeking negotiations when 
in fact it was setting up secret arrange- 
ments to ensure they were kept out.” 

The prospect of increased profits from 
his London papers comes at a critical time 
for Murdoch. Last year he doubled the 
size of his empire by buying seven Metro- 
media television stations ($2 billion), 20th 
Century-Fox ($575 million) and a stable 
of business magazines from Ziff-Davis 
($350 million). To finance his purchases, 
Murdoch has borrowed about $480 mil- 


| lion from banks and issued shares in Fox 


Television Stations, the first time stock in 
a Murdoch-controlled enterprise has been 
offered to the US. public. Despite Mur- 
doch’s heavy financial obligations, ana- 
lysts who have followed his fortunes over 
the years trust his business acumen. “To 
buy News Corporation shares, you've al- 
ways had to have a lot of confidence in 
Rupert Murdoch and his vision,” says Jim 





Rayner, the New York representative of 
J.B. Were & Son, an Australian securities 
firm. “He has rarely put a foot wrong.” 

So far, at least, Murdoch has not made 
a misstep in quitting Fleet Street. Thatch- 
er has praised him in the House of Com- 
mons, while opinion polls show little sup- 
port for Dean and her followers. Unlike 
the miners, who attracted considerable 
sympathy during their strike, the printers 
are perceived by the public as overpaid 
and underworked. “Fleet Street is one of 
the great bastions of Luddism,” observed 
a senior government official. “The print 
unions, which have rejected every at- 
tempt to adapt to the future, are now 
washed up on a very lonely shore.” 

The implications stretch beyond Wap- 
ping. As Murdoch proved by hiring elec- 
tricians to replace the printers, the historic 
solidarity of the British union movement is 
cracking. Following Fleet Street’s exam- 
ple, other recalcitrant unions, notably 
those representing teachers and 
autoworkers, may be forced to modify 
their demands. Some government officials 
even grandly predict international conse- 
quences. Said one: “If Fleet Street can 
move decisively with a minimum of fuss, 
British industry will clearly presenta 
different image across the world.” 

For the moment, however, it is 
Murdoch’s journalists who are the 
most impressed by Wapping 
Crouched over typewriters just a 
month ago, they now sit in front of 
glowing screens, moving paragraphs 
around electronically, deleting 
clumsy sentences, calling up notes. 
The exclamations of wonderment 
among American journalists when 
computer terminals were introduced 
to U.S. newspapers a decade ago are 
now being heard for the first time at 
a London paper, and there can be no 
turning back. “The computers are 
wonderful.” says George Brock, edi- 
tor of the Times’ op-ed page. “You 
wonder how you ever operated with- 
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ing”). Furious at this calculated 


New wave: Eddy Shah in the high-tech offices of Today 
Preparing the debut of Britain’s first color paper. 


out them.” —By James Kelly. Reported 
by Christopher Ogden/London 
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Falling Back to Earth 
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| The dollar’s steep decline creates benefits and perils 


uring the first half of the 1980s, the 
value of the US. dollar seemed to 
be going into orbit. While Ameri- 
can consumers enjoyed cheap imports 
and luxuriated in foreign travel bargains, 
U.S. manufacturers complained bitterly 
that they were being clobbered by over- 
seas competitors. But early last year the 
dollar bailed out, with a slight push from 


the decline was a gentle drift, but it is now 
showing signs of becoming a free fall. 
Since December the dollar has dropped 
by 19% against the Japanese yen and 8% 
against the West German mark. It dipped 








| Volcker says the plunge has gone far enough 


last week below 180 yen for the first time 
since October 1978, when the American 
currency seemed so feeble that President 
Carter announced a dramatic rescue plan. 
Economists now wonder whether the cur- 
rent decline will end in a soft landing 
or a painful crash. Says Alan Greenspan, 
a New York City economic consultant: 
“There is an increasing danger now that 
the dollar's fall may prove to be as big a 
problem to the U.S. as its climb.” 

Much of the dollar’s dive can be 
traced to a meeting held last September at 
Manhattan’s Plaza Hotel by finance min- 
isters and central bankers from the Group 
of Five, consisting of Britain, West Ger- 
many, France, Japan and the U.S. Decid- 
ing that the dollar was overpriced, the of- 
ficials agreed that their countries would 
sell dollars on foreign-exchange markets 
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anxious international moneymen. At first | 





value. The plan worked, but it may have | 


proved too successful. 

Washington’s top moneymen seemed 
to disagree last week about the best course 
for the dollar. Treasury Secretary James 
Baker told Congress that the Reagan Ad- 
ministration “would not be displeased” 
with further declines, provided that they 
were “orderly.” But Federal Reserve 
Chairman Paul Volcker testified that the 
currency has already “fallen enough.” 
Added Volcker: “I don’t want to see a loss 
of confidence in the dollar.” 

Experts agree that a falling currency, 


like a rising one, offers both opportunities | 


and perils. By making American compa- 
nies more competitive with foreign rivals, 
it should help shrink the U‘S. trade defi- 
cit, which hit a record $148.5 billion last 
year. Narrowing that gap would create 


jobs and boost the gross national product. | 


Government figures released last week 
showed that the GNP grew at an annual 
rate of only 1.2% in the fourth quarter of 
1985 and 2.3% during the year as a whole, 
the smallest increase since 1982. The 


| weakening dollar will also reduce de- 
| mands that Congress take protectionist 





in a coordinated effort to bring down their 
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action against imports. 








The decline, though, has brought 


higher costs for foreign goods and over- 
seas vacations. Sony recently raised prices 
by 5% on its entire line of color television 
sets because of the falling dollar. A 19-in., 
remote-control model, for example, now 


| costs $630, vs. $600 in December. Prices 


of Japanese cars and machine tools have 
also risen by 5% since December. Last 
week the American subsid- 
iary of West Germany's Mer- 
cedes-Benz added 5.8% to 
the sticker price of its autos. 
Pouilly-Fuissé, a popular 
white burgundy that sold in 
stores for about $12 in 1985, 
now goes for as much as $15 
for a bottle of the same age 
and quality. 

Such increases, together 
with hikes of up to 12% on 
cameras, stereos, videocas- 
sette recorders and other im- 
ports, have raised fears of 
renewed inflation. As a rule 
of thumb, each 10% drop in 
the dollar's foreign-exchange 
value adds 1.5 percentage 
points to the US. price level. 
The risk becomes greater the 
further the dollar falls. Said 
Volcker: “Sharp depreciation 
in the external value of a 






currency carries pervasive inflationary 
threats.” 

For now, however, prices are being 
held in check by the continuing drop in 
the price of oil. Last week the top grade of 
Texas crude fell below $14 per bbl. for the 
first time since 1979. Six months ago the 
same Texas grade sold for about $27. In 
London last week British North Sea oil 
dipped to $17 per bbl. as Saudi Arabia, 
which owns the world’s largest petroleum | 
reserves, continued to pump an ocean of 
crude to raise its share of the market. 

US. inflation may also be restrained 
by the strategies of foreign manufacturers. 
Many firms that export to the U.S. made 
fat profits when the dollar was enormous- 
ly strong, and now some are choosing to | 
wait before substantially jacking up 
prices. West Germany's Porsche last 
week reported a 30% jump in 1985 profits. 
With those earnings as a cushion, the 
Stuttgart-based company, which exports 
half its autos to the U.S., plans to main- 





























tain its share of the luxury 
sports-car market by hold- 
ing this year’s sticker in- 
crease to 4%. 
Plunging oil prices have 
~ been an important cause of 
the dollar’s decline. Says Chris- 
tine Patton, chief currency trader for New 
York City’s Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust: “The oil price is driving the for- 
eign-exchange market.” She reasons that 
many foreign countries have benefited 
more than the US. from falling prices for 
petroleum, which is traded in dollars, be- 
cause their strengthening currencies 
make oil cheaper for them than for Amer- 
ican buyers. That good fortune bolsters 
their economies and makes their yen and 
marks stronger. 

The European economic outlook is 
growing rosier every day. Says Jacques 
Bourgeois, director at the French Bureau 
d'Informations et de Previsions Econo- 
miques, a leading forecast center: “The 
conjunction of the falling dollar and fall- 
ing oil prices is a marvelous gift for 
France.” The twin slides are cutting so 
much from France’s bill for imported oil 
that the country expects to turn a project- 
ed $1.3 billion trade deficit for 1986 into a 
$5 billion surplus. In Bonn, West German 
leaders expect the drops in the dollar and 
the cost of oil to propel the economy to a 
4% growth rate in 1986, compared with 
2.5% last year. 

The falling dollar is a source of joy to 
American manufacturers, many of which 
have been priced out of foreign markets. 
General Electric lost a $350 million con- 
tract for a power plant in Saudi Arabia in 
January 1985, when the sky-high green- 
back helped Japan’s Mitsubishi become 
the low bidder. By last November, 
though, a 20% drop in the dollar enabled 
G.E. to win a similar contract in Paki- 
stan. Said Chairman John Welch: 
“We've got a real chance that America 
can compete again. American competi- 
tiveness looks so much better than it did 
just six months ago.” 

The cheaper currency is particularly 











welcome in the industrial Midwest, where 
some companies have never fully recov- 
ered from the past recession. “The reac- 
tion here is very positive,” says Stephen 
Newhouse, a spokesman for Caterpillar 
Tractor (1985 sales: $6.7 billion), which 
does some 50% of its business overseas. 
“A cheaper dollar certainly gives us im- 
mediate help in countries where we com- 
pete with Komatsu of Japan.” American 
carmakers also are delighted because the 
declining dollar removes some of the 
$2,000-per-car cost advantage that Japa- 
nese auto firms have held in the U.S. Part- 
ly as a result, Chrysler Chairman Lee Ia- 
cocca announced two weeks ago that his 
company will begin selling cut-rate ver- 
sions of its Dodge Omni and Plymouth 
Horizon subcompacts next May for as lit- 
tle as $5,499, less than comparable Japa- 
nese autos. 

Makers of high-technology goods are 
jubilant too. Last year U.S. imports of 
electronic equipment exceeded exports by 
$8.6 billion, and the falling dollar should 
help reduce that imbalance. Says Ralph 
Thomson, senior vice president of the 
American Electronics Association, which 
represents 2,700 manufacturers of every- 
thing from microchips to medical instru- 
ments: “Among the major barriers that 
we face in international trade, the strong 
dollar has been the primary one. When 
we see that situation changing, we say 
‘Bravo!’ ” 


hile a falling dollar may limit 
the bargains available to US. 
travelers who venture overseas, 


it should boost the domestic tourist indus- 
try. In Florida, which boasts attractions 
ranging from Disney World to Miami 
Beach, hoteliers and resort owners expect 
a hectic year. Arnold Keithlin, marketing 
vice president of the Sonesta Beach Hotel 
on Key Biscayne, met last month with 
European travel arrangers and came 
away beaming: “They were forecasting a 
35%-to-45% increase in their use of tour- 
ist facilities here this summer because of 
the depreciation of the dollar. They are all 
very bullish, very optimistic.” 

It could be months before 
the fall in the dollar that has 
already occurred makes a 
major difference in the US. 
trade deficit. Some manufac- 
turers may find it hard to re- 
capture the overseas business 


eign companies may hold on 
to their American customers. 
“We've got a foothold in the 
U.S. market now, and it 
won't be so easy to displace 
us as the Americans think,” 
notes a top adviser to West 
German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl. “German products still 
appeal at these prices.” 
M.I.T. Economist Paul 
Krugman believes it will take 
at least a year for the drop in 
the dollar to have “a signifi- 
cant impact” on the trade 














they have lost, and many for- | 





balance. That view is shared by Rimmer 
de Vries, chief international economist for 
Morgan Guaranty Trust, who expects 
only a modest decline in the trade gap 
this year. 

Nonetheless, some U.S. trading part- 
ners are afraid that the dollar has fallen 
too far, too fast. Japanese firms are consid- 
ering a second round of price increases be- 
cause of the rising yen, which has gained 
25% against the dollar in the past six 
months. Says Bunroku Yoshino, president 
of Tokyo's Institute for International Eco- 
nomic Studies: “Fundamentally, Japan 
can stand a pretty sharp strengthening of 
the yen. But the suddenness of the rise is 
difficult to adjust to. If we have more time 
to adjust, then it might be all right.” 

The Reagan Administration, howev- 
er, has little inclination to check the dol- 
lar’s fall. “There are no second thoughts 
over here,” said one senior official. Still, 
the Treasury will soon begin a study that 
Reagan called for in his State of the | 
Union address, when he directed Secre- 
tary Baker to “determine if the nations of | 
the world should convene to discuss the | 
role and relationship of our currencies.” 





currency trading in Tokyo last week 


Such a global conference could develop 
ways of managing the dollar to prevent 
future sharp gyrations. Under one fre- | 
quent proposal, which the White House 
has so far rejected, countries would keep 
their exchange rates within “target zones” 
designed to preserve stability. 

That idea might seem desirable if the 
dollar continues its steep descent. Says 
Walter Heller, a University of Minnesota 
economist who served as chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers under Pres- 
idents Kennedy and Johnson: “We defi- 
nitely want the dollar to fall, but we don’t 
wantit to fall out of bed. Too much ofa good 
thing can bea problem.” Americans discov- 
ered that when the dollar rose too much, and 
they could find it out again as the currency 
heads down. —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Christopher Redman/Washington 
and Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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SAVE UP TOPS 
DODGE OMNI 
PLYMOUTH HORIZON! 





DODGE OMNI 


= SAVE UP TO $835" WITH LOW 75% ANNUAL PERCENTAGE 
RATE FINANCING: OR GET $500 CASH BACK! 


Now you can get all the quality and dependability you want in a small car, at savings you could never get 
before. Over the period of a loan, 7.5% financing can actually save you up to $835 on a typically equipped car. 
Or if you prefer, get $500 cash back when you buy, to keep or apply to your down payment. Just take delivery 
from dealer stock. 


= SAVE °504 MORE ON THE AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 
DISCOUNT PACKAGE: 


Besides automatic transmission, you get: a 2.2 liter engine, power steering, AM/FM stereo, 13” rallye wheels, 
dual remote mirrors, front storage console, and center armrest. 


= AND GET CHRYSLER'S 5/50 PROTECTION PLAN 
AT NO EXTRA COST!" 


Every Dodge Omni and Plymouth Horizon comes with protection on the engine and power train, and against 

outer body rust-through. ..for 5 years or 50,000 miles, whichever comes first. 

*Finance savings based on comparison of current average Chrysler Credit Corporation financing rate of 12.5% Annual Percentage Rate, using 
sticker prices and destination charges, Actual savings will depend upon the amount financed and the length of contract. ** Available to qualified 
retail buyers through Chrysler Credit Corporation. Dealer contribution may affect your price. See dealer for details. *Savings based on sticker 
Price of options if purchased separately. ttExcludes leases. Restrictions apply. See limited warranty at dealer 


SEE YOUR 


DODGE OR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH CHRYSLER 
Dodge Trucks DEALER NOW! —_ 
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| A Hard Decision to Swallow 





ohnson & Johnson Chairman 

James Burke is not one to back 
away from trouble. Appearing last 
week on the Donahue television 
program to answer questions about 
the Tylenol poisoning earlier this 
month, Burke reacted swiftly when 
one caller denounced the culprit asa 
terrorist. In a gesture that was rare 
for a buttoned-down businessman, he 
clenched his fist and pumped it in the 
air, as if to say, “Right on. I agree.” 

It was a fitting symbol of the 
drug manufacturer’s dramatic re- 
sponse to the tragedy. Only the day 
before, Burke had announced that 
Johnson & Johnson would no longer 
sell any of its over-the-counter drugs 
in capsule form. The pharmaceuti- 
cals maker saw the move as the best 
hope of preventing a recurrence of 
the still unsolved poisoning of Diane 
Elsroth, 23, of Peekskill, N.Y., 
who died Feb. 8, after swallowing 
two Extra-Strength Tylenol cap- 
sules laced with potassium cyanide. Said 
Burke at a press conference: “We take this 
action with great reluctance and a heavy 
heart. But since we can’t control random 
tampering with capsules after they leave 
our plant, we feel we owe it to consumers 
to remove capsules from the market.” 

The decision will cost Johnson & John- 
son as much as $150 million to recall its 
capsules and scrap their production. In ad- 
dition to Tylenol, Johnson & Johnson 
made and sold capsule forms of Sine-Aid, a 
remedy for sinus congestion, and Dimen- 
syn, a medicine for the relief of menstrual 
pain. The capsule form of Tylenol amount- 
ed to about 30% of the pain reliever’s esti- 
mated 1985 sales of $525 million. To make 
up for its loss, the company last week be- 
gan promoting Tylenol in the form of ca- 
plets, which are the smooth, elongated 
tablets that Johnson & Johnson began pro- 
ducing in 1983, after seven people 
in the Chicago area were poisoned 
by tainted Tylenol capsules. The 
caplets, far more difficult to adul- 
terate, already make up about 
15% of all Tylenol sales. 

Johnson & Johnson's sudden 
decision prompted the pharma- 
ceutical industry to re-examine 
its widespread use of over-the- 
counter capsules, which now 
include dozens of preparations 
ranging from Contac deconges- 
tant to Dexatrim diet formula. 
But as the industry sent its pack- 
aging experts to Washington last 
week for an emergency meeting 
with Food and Drug Administra- 








Tylenol’s maker will dump capsules and promote safer “caplets”’ 





Burke with display version of the smooth, elongated tablet 


A huge consumer demand for cap- 
sules still exists despite the Tylenol scare. 
Many people find the gelatin-cased medi- 
cine easier to swallow and less bitter than 
tablets. The bright color combinations of 
capsules also make them more readily 
identifiable. Moreover, because so many 
prescription medicines come in capsule 
form, a common—but false—impression 
has arisen that capsules are more effective 
than tablets. 

For greater safety, several companies 
have devised methods of sealing the indi- 
vidual capsules to make them tamper re- 
sistant. Eli Lilly has developed a tiny belt 
of gelatin that binds, like a piece of tape, 
the top and bottom halves and makes it 
difficult to open a capsule without tearing 
it. Sterling Drug uses sound waves to cre- 
ate a kind of spot-weld on capsules of its 
Panadol pain reliever. Johnson & John- 








son says that it too studied new methods 
of sealing capsules but decided that none 
was completely secure. 

After the Chicago poisonings, which 
caused Tylenol’s share of the pain-killer 
market to plunge from 35% to 7%, 
= Johnson & Johnson staged what in- 
dustry experts called a “miracle” 
comeback. The company spent an 
estimated $300 million to recall 31 | 
million old packages of Tylenol cap- 
sules and promote new ones that 
were “triple sealed” to resist tamper- 
ing. Now the company must restore 
confidence yet again. It will not be 
easy: the poisoned woman’s mother 
described the plan to withdraw cap- 
sules from the market as “three 

years too late.” 

Even so, many consumers feel 
sympathy for the manufacturer, and 
investors have been impressed by 
the company’s decisiveness. Said 
Robert Benezra, who follows the 
drug industry for the investment 
firm Alex Brown & Sons: “Johnson 
& Johnson acted responsibly in the 
interest of the public’s safety. That's 
how the consumers see it.” The com- 
pany’s stock price went up 14 points 
last week, to 49, in contrast to a fall 
of 5% during the week after the poisoning. 
Investors generally believe that Johnson 
& Johnson (1985 revenues: $6.4 billion) 
has the financial wherewithal to preserve 
Tylenol’s position as the best-selling 
nonprescription pain reliever. During 
1985, the brand held a 34% share of the 
$1.6 billion market. The company’s debts 
are low, and it holds a cash reserve of 
some $800 million. 


he method, the motive and the cul- 

prit behind the latest poisoning all 
remain a mystery. The FDA has exam- 
ined almost 500,000 Tylenol capsules 
from across the U.S. for evidence of 
cyanide, but has turned up nothing since 
Feb. 13, when investigators found cyanide 
in a second bottle of capsules, taken 
from a store just a few blocks from 
where the fatal package was sold in 
Bronxville, N.Y. 

As Johnson & Johnson's 
nightmare began to subside last 
week, another company’s may 
2 have begun. Consumers in sev- 
* eral states, including Florida, 
Georgia and Maryland, claimed 
to have found bits of broken glass 
in Gerber baby food and fruit 
juice. Local and federal authori- 
ties began trying to confirm the 
incidents to determine whether 
any pattern existed. But FDA offi- 
cials suspected that if glass was 
indeed found in the Gerber con- 
tainers, it was the result of jars 
that chipped during shipment 
rather than a rash of copycat 
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tion officials, most companies mayhem. — By Stephen Koepp. 
said that they would keep on Locking up recalled packages at a drugstore in Oakland Reported by Raji Samghabadi/New 
using capsules. The method and motive of the poisoning remain a mystery. York and Arturo Yafiez/Chicago 
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Sailing off the Deep End 





he Burmah Endeavour is a modern su- 

pertanker that can carry 458,000 tons 
of crude oil, enough to fuel all of Britain 
for two days. But for the past three years, 
the great ship has been out of work. It lies 
at anchor in the port of Southampton, 
manned only by two security guards who 
walk its 5% acres of decks. Meanwhile, 17 
more big tankers stand idle in fjords along 
the coast of Norway. At the port of Fu- 
jairah, near the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf, Harbor Master Roger Turnbull be- 
gins each day in his control tower by 
counting the empty ships that appear on 








At Kaohsiung, Taiwan, a worker with a torch helps reduce a giant tanker to scrap 


The shipping industry pitches and yaws through an epic slump 


nounced plans to close the country’s last 
major commercial shipyard, Kockums, 
located in the southwestern port of 
Malmé. Thage Peterson, Sweden’s Indus- 
try Minister, said the government has 
pumped $4.7 billion into the shipbuilding 
industry over the past decade, but finally 
decided to end the Kockums subsidies be- 
cause the firm had received no new orders 
in more than two years. In Hong Kong, 
the Tung family fleet of some 150 ships 
has nearly gone aground because of $2 bil- 
lion in debts. A group of the Tungs’ bank- 
ers helped bail out the company this 





the horizon in their almost futile search 
for cargo to carry. One morning this 
month he counted 55, then two days later, 
69. Says he: “They drift in during the 
night, and when we wake up, they’re just 
sitting there waiting.” 

The ship captains will need plenty of 
patience. Right now the world’s fleet of 
tankers and other cargo vessels is 30% 
larger than necessary to do the amount of 
work available. The huge surplus of hulls 
for hire has put ship owners and builders 
into their most severe slump since the 
Great Depression. The battle for business 
has severely corroded cargo-hauling rates 
and the values of ships. It costs only about 
$7 today to move a ton of grain from New 
| Orleans to Amsterdam, in contrast to $17 
in 1981. Says Fernand Suykens, director 
general of the port of Antwerp: “World 
shipping is very sick, and nobody knows 
when it’s going to get any better.” 

Many shippers and builders have al- 
ready sailed over the edge, or come close. 
The US., which had about 20 general car- 
go ship lines in 1970, now has only seven. 
This month the Swedish government an- 








Says one seaman: “I'm glad m 'y son didn't follow in my footsteps. He'd be on welfare.” 


month by giving it easier payment terms. 

The demand for cargo ships has been 
slackening since the mid-1970s, when oil 
prices went up and industrial countries 
began cutting back their imports. At the 
same time, shippers were taking delivery 
of huge fleets of carriers they had ordered 
when times were better. These modern 
craft, which feature highly automated 
loading gear, aggravate the surplus be- 
cause they spend less time in port. 

The financial crunch has depleted the 
once proud merchant marines of Western 
countries. Britain’s fleet has shrunk in a 
decade from more than 1,600 ships to just 
614. One reason is the country’s high la- 
bor costs. A British crew for a bulk carrier 
costs an estimated $1.5 million a year, vs. 
only $550,000 for Korean sailors or 
$275,000 for Chinese. 

Most shipowners around the world 
now avoid the steep costs of union wages 
and government regulations at home by 
registering their fleets with developing 
countries, notably Liberia, Cyprus and 
Panama. The latest popular flag belongs 
to a tiny South Pacific island group, Van- 
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uatu, which charges a bargain-basement 
registration fee of $14,460, even lower 
than Liberia’s $21,005. Vanuatu’s fleet 
now numbers 100 ships. 

The dwindling of fleets deprives the 
industrial countries of revenue, jobs and 
a crucial supply lifeline for wartime. 
Charges Britain’s Sir Edward du Cann, a 
Conservative Member of Parliament: 
“The severe decline in Britain’s merchant 
fleet now puts our nation’s defense and 
our economy in deadly peril.” The Penta- 
gon has similar concerns about the U.S. 
commercial fleet, which has declined 
from 5,000 active oceangoing vessels at 
the end of World War IT to about 400 to- 
day. The Government currently gives the 
maritime industry grants and loans total- 
ing more than $1 billion a year in an effort 
to keep it alive. 

More highly automated ships and 
Third World crews have put many West- 
ern sailors out of work for good. Since 
1978 the number of British sailors has de- 
creased from 60,000 to 33,700 and the 
ranks of West German seamen have 
dwindled from 33,000 to 23,000. Said Sail- 
or Heinrich Kroeger as he sipped a beer 
at a dockside tavern in Hamburg: “I’m 
glad my son didn’t follow in my footsteps. 
He'd be on welfare.” 


Gu shippers, famed for their mer- 
chant armadas, have tried to weather 
the storm by shrinking their fleets. “A 
shipowner who doesn’t own a ship is in the 
best position today,” says Stathis Gourdo- 
michalis, president of the Union of Greek 
Shipowners. One such magnate, C.M. Le- 
mos, sold a large part of his fleet for scrap 
and put the $45 million he received into 
real estate and other investments. 

Selling a ship today is even tougher 
than finding work for one. The super- 
abundance of vessels has depressed con- 
struction in Japan and Korea, which in 
recent years have built about 70% of the 
world’s new ships. The Far Eastern yards 
became almost too efficient for their own 
good, using techniques like computerized 
welding to turn out ships at an ever faster 
clip. Today in the Yokohama yards of 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, twelve 60- 
meter cranes are used only to repair ves- 
sels rather than build them. Perhaps the 
busiest yard is in the port of Kaohsiung, 
Taiwan, where ships are broken down 
into scrap metal that is then generally 
turned into concrete-reinforcing rods. 

The profit squeeze on shippers is ex- 
pected to last for at least three years. By 
that time, more ships will have been 
scrapped and world economic growth may 
increase trade enough to boost business. 
Some contrarian investors have already 
started looking ahead by taking advantage 
of low prices. A giant tanker that cost $55 
million to build can now be had for rough- 
ly $5 million. The investors need only in- 
stall dehumidifiers to keep the engines 
from rusting, then sit back and wait for 
better times. —By Stephen Koepp. Reported 
by Adam Zagorin/Antwerp, with other bureaus 
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When you use your AT&T Card at a public phone, 
you don't need a pocketful of coins. In fact, 
the AT&T Card is cheaper than coins for out-of-state 
AT&T Long Distance Service calls. You'll be 
provided with itemized billing. And you can use your 
AT&T Card anywhere. So on your next business 
trip—get organized. With the AT&T Card. 


Apply today. Dial1 800 CALL ATT Ext. 4586 


PVE 
The right choice. 
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Singer will sew no more 





ahatma Gandhi called the Singer 

sewing machine “one of the few use- 
ful things ever invented.” Admiral Rich- 
ard Byrd carted six Singers with him to 
the Antarctic. During the late 19th centu- 
ry, Russia's Czar Alexander III ordered 
workers to use the machines to make 
250,000 tents for the Imperial Army. 
Founded in 1851, Singer was one of the 
first U.S. multinational corporations. 
And, of course, its red “S” trademark be- 














Admiral Byrd carted six to the Antarctic. 


came a familiar sight in households all 
across America. 

But now Singer is abandoning the 
product that embodies its past glory. The 
company, based in Stamford, Conn., an- 
nounced last week that it plans to spin off 
its sewing operations to a separate firm 
owned by Singer shareholders. The new 
company will continue to manufacture 
the machines and keep their brand name, 
but Singer itself is leaving the sewing busi- 
ness behind. Said Joseph Flavin, the 
firm’s chairman: “It was an emotional 
decision. You just don’t walk away from 
a 135-year-old tradition without being 
touched.” 

The move is part of Singer’s long-term 
Strategy to streamline the company and 
concentrate resources on its 18-year-old 
aerospace division, which manufactures 
flight simulators, electronic-warfare 
equipment and navigation and guidance 
systems for missiles and aircraft. The 
aerospace group contributed 53% of Sing- 
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operating profits. Sewing operations 
kicked in only 24% of revenues and 23% 
of profits. 

The new high-tech Singer grew out of 
humble beginnings. The Singer sewing 
machine was the creation of Isaac Merritt 
Singer, who was born in Oswego, N.Y., in 
1811. The eighth son of a German immi- 
grant, Singer had worked as a traveling 
actor, ditchdigger, cabinetmaker and 
peripatetic inventor. At the age of 38, he 
borrowed $40 and began tinkering with 
what would become the first sewing ma- 
chine that could be easily used by a home- 
maker. Introduced in 1850, it was an im- 
mediate success. Said Singer: “I don’t care 
a damn for the invention. The dimes are 
what I'm after.” He eventually pocketed 
about $13 million, some of which support- 
ed the 24 children that Singer fathered by 
two wives and at least three mistresses. 
He died in England at the age of 64, while 
constructing a half-a-million-dollar man- 
sion that he referred to facetiously as 
his “wigwam.” 

If Singer were still alive, he would 
hardly recognize his brainchild. The com- 
pany’s best-selling machine today is a ver- 
sion of the Stylist (price: $500), which 
threads in six seconds. Singer's top-of-the- 
line model, the Ultra Unlimited (price: 
$1550), looks more like an aircraft flight- 
control panel than Isaac Singer's original 
invention. It uses computer software to 
make multitudes of different stitches and 
embroidery. 

Such improvements, though, have not 
been enough to revive a beleaguered busi- 
ness. The market started to unravel in 
the mid-1970s, when sales began declin- 
ing from a peak of 3 million units a 
year. Reasons: Singer serves a dwin- 
dling number of people who can still find 
time to sew, and it faces persistent com- 
petition from Asian manufacturers. Be- 
tween 1979 and 1982, Singer's North 
American and European sewing opera- 
tions suffered a deficit of $179 million. 
The company belatedly closed manufac- 
turing plants and company-owned retail 
stores. Last year, the sewing division sold 
about 2 million machines and earned a 
profit of $30 million. 

Investors seemed to approve of Sing- 
er’s decision to cut its ties to sewing. The 
company’s stock closed the week at 49%, 
24% higher than it had been before the 
spin-off was announced. Says Charles 
Ryan, an investment analyst for Merrill 
Lynch: “Singer correctly read the writing 
on the wall. Its sewing business had be- 
come an albatross.” 

An unsentimental view, to be sure, 
but not unprecedented. International 
Harvester (now called Navistar Interna- 
tional) last year stopped manufacturing 
farm tractors, and Hughes Aircraft no 
longer makes airplanes. As times change 
and competition gets ever tougher, com- 
panies seem to have few qualms about 
dumping the products that made them 
famous. —By Barbara Rudolph. Reported by 
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El Sayed’s success suddenly turned sour 


Phantom Ph.D.s 





A scandal shocks Sweden 
4 efaat el Sayed seemed to come out of 
nowhere to become one of Sweden’s 
most successful business executives. Born 
into a wealthy Egyptian family, he moved 
to Uppsala, near Stockholm, to study ag- 
ricultural science in 1968. El Sayed at- 
tracted little attention until 1981, when he 
borrowed $5.3 million and bought a mon- 
ey-losing Swedish drug company called 
Fermenta. In four years he transformed it 
into a leading producer of antibiotics. His 
company’s 1985 profits hit $43.2 million, 
and Sweden’s national TV network hon- 
ored him as the country’s man of the year. 

But last week el Sayed, 39, was a man 
in disgrace. After being accused of lying 
about his educational background, and 
then admitting that the charges were true, 
he resigned under pressure as president of 
Fermenta. As the scandal unfolded, the 
price of the company’s stock fell from $36 
to $18, generating a personal loss of more 
than $130 million for el Sayed. 

His troubles began in November, 
when Bjorn Gillberg, a former professor 
at Sweden’s Ultuna Agricultural Univer- 
sity, read a FORTUNE profile of Fermenta. 
The story noted that el Sayed had earned 
a Ph.D. in microbiology at Uppsala Uni- 
versity in 1973. In reality, el Sayed had 
been at Ultuna that year, working in Gill- 
berg’s lab. Gillberg investigated the dis- 
crepancy and discovered that el Sayed 
had also falsely claimed to have a Ph.D. in 
microbiology from the University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis. 

Three weeks ago Gillberg publicly 
charged el Sayed with lying about his cre- 
dentials, and a national furor erupted. HE 
LIED read a banner headline in Expressen, 
a Stockholm tabloid. Afraid that his new 
notoriety would hurt Fermenta, el Sayed 
agreed to give up day-to-day management 
of the company. But he is hardly ruined: 
his 43% share of Fermenta’s stock is still 
worth nearly $350 million. a 
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21 more reasons like Too Young, Mona Lisa, Nature Boy, A Blossom Fell, Sweet Lorraine, 
Ramblin’ Rose, Pretend, Looking Back, Those Lazy-Hazy-Crazy Days of Summer, Answer Me, My Love, 
Send for Me, Somewhere along the Way, Straighten Up and Fly Right, Stardust, Walkin’ My 
Baby Back Home, Unforgettable, Smile, Route 66, Lush Life, Orange Colored Sky and Night Lights. 


You've heard these wonderful songs by 
Nat King Cole before. But you've never 
heard them sound better than this. 

TIME-LIFE MUSIC’S state-of-the-art 
engineering brings to life the music of 
Frank Sinatra, Ella Fitzgerald, Perry 
Como, Lena Horne and others in the 
LEGENDARY SINGERS collection. What a 
marvelous way to rediscover the soft, 
sweet sound of your favorite vocalists 
from the ‘40s and ‘50s. And to relive the 
simpler days of your youth. 

Every set in the collection focuses on 
one artist and the songs that took them 
to the top of the charts. There are 22 
original recordings in each, every one 
sounding better than you remember it. 
Each has been remastered to provide 
rich, distortion-free sound. No pops, No 
hiss. Just the wonderful music you've 
loved for so long. And we're so sure that 
you'll agree, we're offering you a free 
10-day audition, 

Choose from two durable, top-quality 


records or one Dolby® double-length 
cassette of chrome tape. Both include a 
fascinating program guide and liner notes 
about the artist and the recordings. 


10 day FREE trial. 


Start by enjoying the romantic sound of 
Nat King Cole for 10 days, free. Keep it 
and pay just $15.95 plus shipping and 
handling. Other sets will follow, one 
about every other month. Same free trial. 
Same low price. 

If you choose not to keep a set, simply 
return it to us within the free trial period. 
You'll be under no further obligation. 
There's no minimum number of sets to 
buy. And you can cancel at any time. 

So mail the coupon today. And hear 
how today's technology brings yesterday's 
music back to life better than ever before. 


LEGENDARY SINGERS 


1985 TIME-LIFE BOOKS 


Get this Huggable ¢ 
Teddy Bear. 
FREE. 


Mail to: TIME-LIFE MUSIC 

541 N. Fairbanks Court 

Chicago, IL 60611 
YES! Please send me Nat King Cole to begin my 
subscription in LEGENDARY SINGERS. | under- 
stand each album (with two LP records or one 
double-length cassette) costs $15.95 plus shipping 
and handling; each album comes for 10 days free 
audition; no minimum purchase is required and 1 
may cancel at any time simply by notifying you 
When I pay for Nat King Cole, { will receive ad- 
ditional albums, shipped one every other month 
and a free teddy bear. If | decide not to buy Nat 
King Cole, | agree to return the album within 10 
days and | will be under no further obligation 











| prefer to receive Ocassettes 0 records 

MSAK06 MRAKOS 
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Please Prive 
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State/Zip TIME 
Available only in the U.S.A. All orders subject LI P E 


to approval. Send no money now 
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Few business 


banks share 
our philosophy. 


The reason other banks don't do busi- 
ness the same way we do is that other banks 
arent in business the same way we are. 

Most business banks have to act like 
huge, complex institutions, because they re 
owned by huge, complex institutions. 

We, on the other hand, are independent. 

So we get to do things you probably 
havent seen a lot of business banks do. 

Like put the responsibility for saying 
yea or nay on loans into the hands of individ- 
uals rather than committees. 

Which means you get to talk to an 
officer who’ an expert on your business in- 
stead of an expert on avoiding tough questions. 

There are other benefits to putting 
responsibility into the hands of responsible 
people. 

They stay with us. 








And if they stay with us, they can 
stay with you. 

And get to know you so well that if 
the time comes when you need us to take a 
risk for you, it won't be a risk. 

Which is really the key to the way 
we work. 

See, were not out to make an excep- 
tional number of loans. 

We're out to make loans to a num- 
ber of exceptional people. Maybe to you. 

While this hasn't yet made us the 
biggest business bank in Chicago, it has 
made us one of the most successful. 

And though others may argue a 
point or two about our philosophy. 





Or Its hard to argue with the record. 
Our record. 
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TOTAL ASSETS $1.3 BILLION 1980-1985 


Maybe its time to Exchange. 
THE (COXCHANGE 


National Bank of Chicago 


© 1986, The Exchange National Bank 


Now The Neat Look™ can be your look 


with Vitalis® Men's Haircare products. 
Any way you wear your hair, Vitalis makes it 
look better. 

For well-groomed, healthy-looking hair, 
use Vitalis Liquid or Vitalis'Grooming Gel. 
Foratuller thicker, nacural look, use Vitalis 
Dry Control. 

For soft manageable hair that never 
looks stiff or feels sticky, use Vitalis Natural 
Hold Aerosol or Pump. Or for an even 
longer hold, try Vitalis Super Hold® Aerosol 
or Pump. 


‘Vitalis, 


America’s Great-Classic © 
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Business Notes 





Amber Waves of Debt 


The loss was the largest ever suf- 
fered bya US. financial institution. But 
the victim was not a big-city bank with 
billions of dollars on loan to Mexicoand 
Brazil. Instead, it was the Farm Credit 
System, a farmer-owned cooperative of 
37 banks and 522 credit associations 
that makes agricultural loans. The 
FCS.’s 1985 deficit of $2.7 billion, re- 
ported last week, far surpassed the rec- 
ord $1.08 billion loss suffered by Conti- 
nental Illinois bank in 1984. 

The cause of the F.C.S.’s red ink is 
no mystery: the farm belt continues to 
suffer from its worst depression since the 1930s. Squeezed be- 
| tween low crop prices and falling land values, many farmers are 
sinking deeper and deeper into debt. By the end of 1985 borrow- 
| ers were unable to make either interest or principal payments on 
$5.3 billion in FC.S. loans, or 8% of its $66.6 billion portfolio. 

Even so, the F.C‘S. is in no danger of going bankrupt. It has a 
$3 billion reserve fund to cover further losses in 1986. Moreover, 
last year it followed the example of Chrysler in seeking a federal 
bailout. In December Congress passed a law designed to keep 
the supply of farm credit flowing by clearing the way for the 
FCS. to borrow money from the Government if necessary. 
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Sign of the times 





Things Go Better with Pepper 


In 1881 Wade Morrison worked as a pharmacist at a drug- 
store in Rural Retreat, Va. He fell in love with the daughter of 
the store’s proprietor, Charles Pepper, who was a physician. 
When the doctor discovered the romance, he put a halt to it. 
Morrison then fled to Waco, Texas, where he opened his own 
drugstore. It was there that Charles Alderton, who worked for 
Morrison, invented a tasty soft drink made from 23 flavors. Mor- 
rison, apparently still hoping to curry favor with his beloved’s fa- 
ther, named the new pop Dr Pepper. It become one of the most 
popular thirst quenchers in the South and eventually captured 
about 7% of the U.S. soft-drink market. Morrison, meanwhile, 
gave up on Miss Pepper and married another woman. 

Last week, in a corporate-style engagement, Coca-Cola 
agreed to buy Dr Pepper (1985 profits: $60.6 million) from Forst- 
mann Little, a New York-based investment banking firm, for 
$470 million. The deal is a retaliatory salvo in an ongoing soft- 
drink war. Only five weeks ago, PepsiCo announced that it was 
buying Seven-Up for $380 million. That takeover will give Pepsi 
about 34% of the $30 billion soft-drink market. By acquiring Dr 
Pepper, Coke will increase its industry-leading share to 46%. 





Get the Message! 


It will not replace protests in the streets, but a six-month-old 
Seattle company has come up with a new way for people to make 
a social or political statement. Called Message!Check, the 
firm works with printers around the U.S. to produce personal 
bank checks that bear slogans like THINK BEFORE YOU DRINK 
AND DRIVE. Message!Check has recruited several nonprofit 
organizations, including Mothers Against Drunk Driving, to 
supply slogans. The organizations, in turn, encourage their sup- 
porters to buy the checks and use them for paying bills. A new 
check commissioned by the National Organization for Women 











debuted this week. Its message: EQUALITY FOR WOMEN. 

Message!Check is the creation of Priscilla Fenton, 38, a for- 
mer Seattle Symphony fund raiser, and Amy Larkin, 31, who 
once produced financial reports on Wall Street. They have re- 
ceived orders for 3,000 batches, containing 200 checks each, for 
which they charge $14, or about twice what standard checks 
cost. For each batch of checks sold, Message!Check sends $1 to 
the group that supplied the slogan. Says Fenton: “Our goal is not 
just to make a dollar but to make a difference.” 


Fast Food for Singles 


As divorce rates rise and young people wait longer to get 
married, more and more Americans are living and eating alone. 
Rather than sit down to a feast each night, they often choose to 
heat and eat a Lean Cuisine or Le Menu frozen dinner. Now 
comes a convenient appliance in which to cook such solitary re- 
pasts: the Half Pint microwave oven. Made by Japan’s Sharp 
Electronics, this compact cooker is small enough (13 in. by 13 
in.) to fit snugly into the tiniest studio apartment. It will bake a 
potato in six minutes, only a tad slower than the four minutes 
that a typical full-size microwave takes. 

Priced at $129, the Half Pint is selling well to all kinds of cus- 
tomers who are short on kitchen space, from college students liv- 
ing in dormitories to camping enthusiasts who like to have hot 


. . . . | 
meals in their recreational vehicles. “We were completely sold | 


out after .Christmas,” says Byron 
Wilson, a microwave-oven sales 
specialist for the Bamberger’s de- 
partment store in Paramus, N.J. 
“We've even had to take reserva- 
tions for future shipments.” Since 
the small oven was introduced in 
the U.S. seven months ago, Sharp 
has sold about 250,000 Half Pints, 
compared with only 50,000 of its 
most popular full-size microwave. 


Microwave built for one 


RENTAL CARS 
Hello, Operator, I’m Lost 


When mobile phones became popular in the early 1980s, 
rental-car firms embraced the new technology as a potential 
profitmaker. But demand for phone-equipped cars, particularly 
from executives, has been lower than expected. Says Avis 
Spokesman John Britton: “We found that if a businessman is on 
the road, that means he needs to see his clients in person. So 
what does he need a phone for?” Avis has dropped phone- 
equipped cars, and Hertz has trimmed its fleet from 250 to 50. 

But other companies are rolling along in the opposite direc- 
tion. Dollar Rent a Car announced last week that it will put 
6,000 phone-equipped cars on the road by May. Dollar hopes to 
attract business with a new phone service called Pathfinder. 
When driving in unfamiliar 
places, customers will be 
able to dial a single digit 
and reach a Dollar opera- 
tor, who will consult a bat- 
tery of maps and give direc- 
tions. Budget Rent a Car 
will soon equip a fleet of 
1,500 autos with portable 
phones that can be operated 
outside the car and are 
small enough to fit inside a 
customer’s briefcase. 
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Travelers can dial for directions 
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Medicine | 





A Naval Surgeon in the Dock 





ethesda Naval is the hospital of Presi- 

dents. Ronald Reagan went there last 
year to have a cancerous polyp removed 
from his colon. Richard Nixon was treat- 
| ed for viral pneumonia at the 500-bed fa- 
cility in 1973. Lyndon Johnson had his 
gall bladder excised at the hospital in 
1965 then proudly displayed his scar to 
anyone who cared to see it. Bethesda, in 
the northwest outskirts of Washington, 
D.C., is also a jewel in the crown of the 
US. military health care system, whose 
688 facilities care for the nation’s wound- 





age notwithstanding, the massive system, 
and Bethesda in particular, has been sore- 
ly wounded in recent weeks and may be 
slow to recover from the strange case of 
Commander Donal M. Billig, whose 
court-martial was still under way last 
week at the Washington Navy Yard. 
Billig, 55, was chief of Bethesda’s car- 
diothoracic surgery in 1983 and °84. He is 
charged with five counts of involuntary 
manslaughter resulting from technical 
foul-ups and poor judgment in the operat- 
ing room. A five-page list detailing the 
charges specifies that Billig “wrongfully 
sewed” and tied blood vessels during by- 
pass surgery, “improperly manipulated” 
heart tissue and, in one case, “tore” a 
woman’s aorta and “improperly re- 
paired” it. Also listed are 24 counts of der- 
eliction of duty for performing unautho- 
rized operations. If he is convicted on all 
counts, the surgeon, who was commis- 
sioned in December 1982, faces dismissal 
from the Navy and a maximum of 21 





ed in time of war. But presidential patron- | 





years in prison. Meanwhile, 15 of Billig’s | 


former patients or dependents of former 
patients have sued the Federal Govern- 
ment for $75.7 million in malpractice 
claims. 

The beleaguered surgeon suffers from 
an appalling handicap: 20/400 vision in 
his right eye, the result of a 1978 tennis ac- 
cident. Because of the damage, which is 
only partially correctable, the prosecution 
contends that Billig cannot accurately 
judge depth and distances. A number of 

| his former colleagues have stated under 
oath that he is unable to see small blood 
vessels in tissues and has difficulty clamp- 
ing arteries and veins. Army Colonel Russ 
Zajtchuk, who had worked with Billig in 
the operating room, described his tech- 
nique as that of “a first-year resident.” 
Billig’s substandard performance at 
Bethesda should have come as no surprise. 
Before joining the staff there, he had been 
fired from two previous jobs, one at Mon- 
mouth Medical Center in Long Branch, 
N.J., in 1980, and another with a Pitts- 
burgh physicians’ group in 1982. When he 





arrived at Bethesda the following year, he 
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The court-martial of Donal Billig puts military medicine on trial 


had not performed open-heart surgery in 
six years. Nonetheless, the Navy permitted 
him to undertake such operations after 
only six months of retraining. Last month 
Monmouth’s chairman of surgery, Dr. Cyr- 
il Arvanitis, revealed that he had begun to 
suspect Billig after examining weekly re- 
ports of patient deaths. “Dr. Billig’s cases 
began to appear with increasing frequen- 
cy,” Arvanitis testified. “We kept seeing 





Billig during abreakintestimony _ 
The skills of a “first-year resident"? 





new cases, and his explanations weren't 
satisfactory.” 

Bethesda’s then vice commanding of- 
ficer, Captain Leon Hodges, learned of 
Billig’s Monmouth troubles when an un- 
usual circumstance forced the surgeon to 
come forward. According to Billig, his ex- 
wife was demanding $5,000 in exchange 
for silence about the firing. Hodges began 
an investigation. When he inquired about 
Billig’s competence, a junior cardiologist 
volunteered that the chief surgeon had 
“trouble clamping small vessels.” Hodges 
then asked if the young doctor would let 
Billig operate on his mother or father. The 
answer? No. 

How could such a man have found his 
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way to the hospital of Presidents? The mili- 
| tary health care system in general seems to 
| beat fault. Eleven Navy officers have so far 
| been censured or face disciplinary action in 
the affair, including the officer who super- 
vised Billig’s recruitment, Commander 
Reginald Newman. The recruiter was con- 
victed of perjury at a court-martial in Janu- 
ary, fined $10,000 and docked $2,000 a 
month in salary for ten years. His crime: 
withholding information from an investi- 
galing team regarding Billig’s competence. 
Perhaps because the Navy has difficulty at- 
tracting experienced surgeons (their aver- 


private practice), it apparently had decided 
to overlook Billig’s poor record and his 


poor eyesight 
E ven attempts to investigate Billig were 
marred by incompetence and misdi- 
rection. Scarcely a week after he had be- 
gun his inquiry, Hodges was telephoned 
by his onetime commanding officer, Cap- 
tain James Quinn, who told him to drop 
the Billig case. “He accused me of ruining 
the reputation of an outstanding physi- 
cian,” Hodges testified. “I was chewed out 
severely.” Quinn, who is now retired from 
the Navy, has received a letter of censure. 
The review ultimately cleared Billig, and 
four of the deaths with which he is 
charged occurred in the following year. 
Outrage over the Billig case has focused at- 
tention on more widespread deficiencies in 
the nation’s military health care system. 
“This is the most glaring example in recent 
years of the failure of the system,” says 
Democratic Senator James Sasser of Ten- 
nessee, “It reflects a general problem with 
quality, including improper selection of 
physicians and inadequate supervision.” In 








Congress have undertaken several studies 





age pay is $70,000, vs. nearly $240,000 in | 


response to the case, the Pentagon and | 


examining the shortcomings of military | 


medicine. An audit of 22 medical facilities 
conducted last year concluded that two- 
thirds of the practicing doctors and nurses 
did not have proper “qualifications and 
current competence.” Another study re- 
vealed that 20% of military doctors do not 
have licenses to practice. Throughout the 
entire system, misdiagnoses are common, 
and waiting lines are so long that people 
give up trying to be treated 

As Billig’s trial comes to a close, a 
number of reforms are in the works to 
help prevent future scandals. Beginning 
in April, for example, civilian doctors will 
be appointed to monitor the quality of 
care at military hospitals around the 
country. Though many problems remain, 
the Pentagon, asserts David Newhall III, 
principal deputy assistant secretary of de- 
fense for health affairs, “now has more 
extensive quality review than civilian 
medicine.” If nothing else, Commander 
Billig has provided his superior officers 


with a painful but much needed 
lesson. —By Jamie Murphy. Reported by 





Michael Duffy/Washington 
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Sets of permanent value 
at surprising savings. 





Beethoven: The Nine 
Symphonies & The Five 





ad 


The World Treasury of 
Children’s Literature 


Selected and with Commentary by 
Clifton Fadiman 


for $1 1.50 (Pub. price $69.95) 





Piano Concertos 


for $19.95 (List prices total $120.74) 


‘Two of the most celebrated recordings 

of Beethoven's works. Sir Georg Solti 

conducts the ee yey inthe 
t 


nine-record set of oven's complete 
symphonies. “A glorious musical combus- 
tion’ —Time. In collaboration with soloist 
Vladimir Ashkenazy, Solti and the Chicago 
Symphony perform Beethoven's five con- 
certos. “A major addition to the Beethoven 
discography" —High Fidelity. Available on 
13 records or 8 cassettes. 





The Compact Edition of 
The Oxford English Dictionary 
for $24.95 (Pub. price $175) 


“The most complete, most scholarly dictionary of the 
English language’—The Christian Science Monitor. 


Through photoreduction, the original 13-volume set 
has been reproduced in this two-volume Compact Edi- 
tion. A Bausch & Lomb magnifying glass is included. 


Children and abide alike will love 
curling up with these timeless fairy tales, 
fables, — rhymes and stories. A. A. 
Milne, Mark Twain, Dr. Seuss and many more 
of the world’s master storytellers are 
represented by their classic works in this 
handsomely bound three-volume anthology. 
Illustrated in black and white and full color; 
1,561 pages. 

she 








The Second World War 
by Winston S. Churchill 
for $27 50 (Pub. price $295) 


New Chartwell Edition of this six-volume Nobel 

Prize-winning masterwork, in genuine leather 
uarter-bindings, with a foreword by William L. 

Shirer, Churchill's Olympian wisdom, passion 

and wit—and his unique role as a wartime leader— 

make his account of World War II unforgettable 

reading. Frontispiece photographs, 3-color 

battle-map endpapers, 195 additional maps, 

charts and diagrams. 


Choose one of these five sets and save up to 305° 


You simply agree to buy 4 books within the next two years. 
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The Story of Civilization by Will and Ariel Durant 


for $29.95 (Pub. prices total $335.45) 


For almost half a century Will and Ariel Durant 
traced the continuity of world history—the reli- 
gions and reas cet the political and economic 
tides, the arts and sciences, the customs and con- 


uests—to show the foundations of society today. 
Book-of-the-Month Club exclusive for almost 50 
— the Durants’ illustrated masterwork is 
istory come alive. 


| Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 


Facts About Membership. As a member you will receive the 
Book-of-the-Month Club News® 15 times a year (about every 


3% weeks). Every issue reviews a Selection and more than A188-3-1 


125 other books that we call Alternates, which are carefully Check one box only. Please enroll me as a member of Book-of-the-Month Club 
chosen by our editors. If you want the Selection, do nothing. 912. 5 and send me the set I have checked at left, billing me for the 
It will be shipped to you automatically. If you want one or OED $2408 appropriate amount, plus shipping and handling charges. I 
more Alternates—or no book at all—indicate your decision on ; P 
the Reply Form and return it by the specified date. Return = ay shipping and handling charge is added to each shipment. 

€ Vv. $29. 


Privilege: lf the News is delayed and you receive the Selection 
without having had 10 days to notify us, you may return it for 
credit at our expense. Cancellations: Membership may be dis- 
continued, either by you or by the Club, at any time after you 
have bought four additional books. Join today. With savings 
and choices like these, no wonder Book-of-the-Month Club is 
America’s Bookstore. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB”® 


America’s Bookstore® since 1926. 


932, Beethoven Na 
(13 Records) $19.95 ““#™€ 


933. Beethoven 
(8 Cassettes) $19.95 Address - - , ———— 
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agree to buy four more books during the next two years. A 


955. Treasury of City 
Children’s Lit. $11.50 


959. The Second 
World War $27.50 





e ifn Zip. 
Prices shown are US. prices. Outside the US. prices are generally higher. 
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Spinnakers flying, Australia lll, French Kiss and America il\ead a pack of twelves in race six 


“Dirty and Short” Down Under | 





t was bad enough for New York Yacht 

Club members when they lost the Amer- 
ica’s Cup in 1983 on Rhode Island Sound. 
The longest winning streak in sport histo- 
ry—132 years—was ended, and with Aus- 
tralia II’s secret keel, the victors from 
down under had audaciously out-teched 
the Yanks. But what really steamed some 
of the bluer-blooded Newport yachting 
crowd was when the winning skipper, John 
Bertrand, taunted during the races that the 
next Cup competition would be sailed out 
of the mostly working-class port of Fre- 
mantle in the sun-drenched Indian Ocean. 
“It’s absolutely glorious,” he told anybody 
who cared to listen. “It is probably the 
most perfect 12-meter sailing ground in the 
world.” 

Right, mate. 

Having traveled halfway around the 
globe to race on Bertrand’s home turf, the 
better part of the world sailing establish- 
ment is now prepared to dis- 
pute his claim. For seven 
| days ending last week, 14 
brightly colored 12-meter 
yachts, representing eleven 
America’s Cup syndicates 
from six countries, plowed 
the boisterous waters off 
Western Australia in a pre- 
Cup sparring match called 
the 12-Meter World Cham- 
pionship. When the last sails 
were furled, the visitors had 
taken a belting, both from 
the sea and from the home 
team. A 20-knot_ wind, 
known locally as the Fre- 
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The home team wins a pre-America’s Cup sparring match 


mantle Doctor, frequently frosted the 6-ft. 
ocean swells with a 3-ft. chop described 
by one Australian sailor as “dirty and 
short.” In all the rough slogging, the as- 
sembled regatta lost four 90-ft. masts, a 
dozen booms and hundreds of square 
yards of Kevlar sailcloth. In the turmoil, 
five crewmen were washed overboard and 
had to be saved. Gary Jobson, of the Chi- 
cago-based Heart of America syndicate, 
declared the roiled-up waters off Freman- 
tle “unsuitable for racing.” 

The seas did not seem to bother the 
Cup’s defenders, however. When the 
breezes were lightest, in the fourth race, 
the winning boat was Australia II, the 
winged-keel victor at Newport. When the 
Doctor was in, the honors went to Austra- 
lia III, a boat specifically designed for 
Fremantle’s heavy weather by Ben Lex- 
cen (who also designed Australia II). 
Skippered by Colin Beashel, Australia III 


NOSYN O77 


Manning the winches aboard one of New Zealand's “plastic fantastics” 











finished ahead of the pack in three of the 
first six races, building such a lead that 
the championship was won even before it 
was over. For the seventh and final race, 
the Australian tacticians were content to 
assess their competitors from the comfort 
of dry dock. 

The biggest surprise came from New 
Zealand, which entered two innovative | 
boats built not of wood or aluminum like 
traditional twelves but of fiber glass, 
prompting an instant nickname: plastic 
fantastics. One of the pair, the New Zea- 
land II, performed remarkably, coming 
almost directly from the boat shed to fin- 
ish second in the series. An entry spon- 
sored by the French photo processing 
company Kis also broke new ground of a 
sort, winning special permission from 
rule-makers to hoist a spinnaker embla- 
zoned with its lead entry’s racy name: 
French Kiss. She came in fifth. 

The best the Americans could do was a 
third, turned in by America II, the New 
York Yacht Club con- 
tender. This year every 
twelve sports some vari- 
ation of  Lexcen’s 
winged keel; America II 
boasts not one but seven 
sets of wings that can be 
snapped on and off at 
will. Not that anyone 
outside the heavily 
guarded American 
camp has seen them. 
The America II crew 
members made them- 
selves widely unpopular 
in Fremantle by jostling 
docksiders and forming 
a human barricade 
when cameramen ven- 
tured too close. Said an Breezy Gallic wit 
N.Y.Y.C. spokeswoman: 

“Underbodies are private parts.” 

Even more secretive was the Sail 
America syndicate of Dennis Conner, the 
skipper who lost the Cup in 1983. Trying to 
raise a reported $18 million to win it back 
next February, he decided not to show up 
in Fremantle at all, sending instead a pair 
of camera-equipped spies. Meanwhile, two 
of his three new boats, designed by NASA 
and Boeing engineers, were 
sailing in strict security off 
m= Hawaii. Confident about his 
B= crew, Conner crows, “If we 
have as good a boat as the op- 
; position going in, we'll win it. 
If we have a better boat, it 
will be boring.” Back in 
Western Australia they pay 
no mind to such talk. In 
these summer months, in 
fact, they look forward to the 
Fremantle Doctor when it 
comes in every afternoon— 
cutting through the hot 
air. —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. 
Reported by John Dunn/Perth 
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“If in 20 years we're not 
mad at each other, we'll do a 
sequel,” declared French Di- 
rector Claude Lelouch, after 
winning a 1966 Cannes Film 
Festival award for his classic 


— People 


Aimée’s Anne has gone from 
being a script girl to a success- 
ful movie producer, and Trin- 
tignant’s Jean-Louis from a 
racing-car driver to a designer 
of race courses. “Jean-Louis is 





Vive la différence: Trintignant and Aimée 20 years later 


romance, A Man and a Wom- 
an, Well, the time has passed 
and they are not mad at each 
other, Lelouch has just finished 
A Man and a Woman: 20 
Years Later, which is sched 
uled for release this spring 
“Give me some time, I'll call 
you in six months,” Anouk 





Aimée told Jean-Louis Trintig- 


nant at the close of the first 
film. Somehow she didn't, and 
neither did he. But when they 
finally meet again, the old 
magic is there (not to mention 
the old music style, with Fran- 
cis Lai again composing) 
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superb,” says Aimée, 53. “An- 
ouk is as beautiful as ever,” re- 
sponds Trintignant, 55. Some 
things, it seems, never change 
Chabadabada dabadabada 





Her dazzling performance 
as Aurora in a 1949 Sadler's 
Wells production of Sleeping 
Beauty confirmed her status as 
the world’s most renowned 
ballerina. Last week at Mi- 
ami’s Dade County Auditori- 
um, audiences were once again 
clapping for Margot Fonteyn in 
Sleeping Beauty. This time, 
however, Dame Margot, 66, 
had joined the cast of the 19th 
century ballet in the nondanc- 
ing mime role of the stately 
Queen. The Sadler's Wells 
Royal Ballet production is cur- 
rently touring North and 
South America, and Fonteyn 
agreed to do two Miami perfor- 
mances because it was not far 
from her home in Panama 
Her initial entrance prompted 
enthusiastic applause from the 
house, and there was awe on- 
stage as well. In the middle of 
the “Rose Adagio,” Sherilyn 
Kennedy, who danced Aurora, 
curtsied with fitting grace and 
unusual reverence, presenting 
the past and forever queen of 
dance with four pink roses 


Sitting more or less alone 
in his suite at a luxury hotel in 
the French lakeside resort of 
Talloires, Jean-Claude (“Baby 








Doc”) Duvalier remained a 
tyrant without a country 
France’s government, waging 
an uphill battle to win legis- 


lative elections next month, 
is anxious indeed to unload 
the former Haitian dictator 


With here’s-your-hat blunt- 
ness, Prime Minister Laurent 
Fabius snapped, “We want 
him to leave as quickly as pos- 


sible.” The U.S., which provid- 


ed a military transport to fly 
Duvalier and his entourage 
into exile three weeks ago, re- 
fuses to give Baby Doc asylum 
Liberia, the only nation that 
had expressed interest in play- 
ing host, had second thoughts 
and took itself out of the run- 
ning last week. Meanwhile, 
warned the new Haitian gov- 
erning council, any country 
that accepts the Duvaliers 
should be prepared to cooper- 
ate with an investigation into 
the family’s finances. The 
council also announced that it 
was expropriating whatever 
Duvalier property it could, in- 
cluding six homes, a fleet of 
cars and a yacht 


Hey Mike! Over here, 
Mike. Could you give us a min- 
ute? “Please, everybody, don’t 
shove. Mike wants to answer 
all your questions, but he’s a 
very hot dog right now. We just 
did Letterman and Merv and 
now Saturday Night. So he’s 
really very tired.” Sure, but just 
tell us, did you really pee on 
Letterman, Mike? “The show, 
not the star. Mike’s been well 
trained. He does 110 tricks. It’s 
all on your fact sheets.” Yeah, 
yeah, we know. He's a seven- 
year-old border collie with one 
brown eye and one blue one 
Down and Out in Beverly Hills 
is the biggest picture in the 
country, and his performance 








Duvalier last week: no home 


as the neurotic mutt Matisse 
was “Oscar-caliber work,” ac- 
cording to the New York 
Times. But your fans are won- 
dering if it’s all going to your 
head, Mike? “Well, it is true 
that we travel first class on air- 
planes now. He was simply too 
stressed out after flying bag- 
gage class. Yes, Disney is talk- 
ing TV series. But Mike wants 
his public to know that his suc- 
cess didn’t come overnight. We 
are talking about a veteran of 
commercials for Doublemint 
gum, French's mustard and 
Toyota. Now if you'll excuse 
us.” Mike, we hear you are try- 
ing to get away for a quiet tryst 
with your collie girlfriend. Any 
comment? “Really we must go 
Mike has never attacked a re- 
porter before, but...” 

By Guy D. Garcia 


High-living hound: Mike lapping up the good life in New York 





























Sexes 





On the Trail of the Big O 





Ralph and Wanda ponder the peripatetic pleasure zone 


Ralph: Quiz time, dearest. What 
moves around more often than Elizabeth 
Taylor, the QE2 and the wandering 
albatross? 

Wanda: 1 give up, Ralph. What? 

Ralph: The female orgasm. In the old 
days, it used to be in the vagina. Then 
they moved it to the clitoris, where it re- 
mained stationary for a decade. Now it 
seems to be on the move again. Just rest- 
less, I guess. 

Wanda: Ralph, what on earth are you 
talking about? 


needed clitoral stimulation were made to 
feel like retards or perverts. The feminists 
just reversed that. It was a much-loved 
way of downgrading penis-vagina sex and 
upgrading masturbation. Soon provagina 
women had to take to the hills like guer- 
rillas. Clitoral enforcers like Shere Hite 
were sent out to mop up any remaining 
Opposition: the poor deluded women who 
said they had vaginal orgasms and 
thought they were enjoying them. Hite 
called this “emotional” orgasm, as op- 





Ralph: The Great Trav- 
eling Orgasm, my pet. Un- 
der the majestic scepter of 
science, not to mention the 
cattle prod of sexual politics, 
the Big O is thrashing about 
once again. It’s gone from 
vagina to clitoris and now 
seems headed for the brain 
and back to the vagina. Be- 
fore you know it, it will come 
to rest on the elbow or the 
pancreas. Ralph’s Guide to 
Sex, as yet unpublished, will 
advise all ardent males to 
rub everything once. One 
never knows where tomor- 
row’s sexual climaxes will be 
located. 

Wanda: 1 am about to 
have an out-of-body experi- 
ence, Ralph. But I suppose I 
could remain here with you 
and your monologue if a fact 
or two happened to intrude. 

Ralph: Facts are the 
backbone of good argument, 
my beloved. I hold here in 
my hand the current winter 
issue of the Journal of Sex & Marital 
Therapy. | quote: “From recent empirical 
studies it can be concluded that most (and 
probably all) women possess vaginal 
zones whose tactile stimulation can lead 
to orgasm.” Apparently the long tyranny 
of the clitoris is coming to an end, dearest. 
At least until the next dramatic break- 
through of sexual science or the next wave 
of feminism. 

Wanda: You argue like a rogue ele- 
phant runs, Ralph. Look, Masters and 
Johnson showed that the clitoral-vaginal 
debate was irrelevant. There is only one 
kind of orgasm, and it almost always in- 
volves stimulation of the clitoris. It’s just 
that orgasms without that stimulation are 
rarer and milder than those with it. 

Ralph: Manfully argued, my pet. But 
let us cast a practiced eye at the politics of 
orgasm. Freud thought that truly mature 
women always shift their focus from the 
clitoris to the vagina, so women who 











posed to “real” orgasm. The clitoro-femi- 
nists also managed to clear out the com- 
promisers, who believed in “blended” 
vaginal-clitoral orgasms. What the heck. 
It worked for Scotch, why not for climax- 
es? But no, the clitoral-pride movement 
got so strong it became somewhat embar- 
rassing to admit that you owned a vagina 
or a penis. For all we know, women who 
used to fake vaginal orgasms for their 
hubbies began to fake clitoral ones for the 
women’s movement. I guess you could call 
this progress of a sort. But do women real- 
ly have to limit themselves to politically 
correct orgasms? Wanda, I stand before 
you as that rarest of males, a true feminist, 
calling for relief from the dogmas of 
Freudians and clitorists alike! 

Wanda: | liked you better as a chau- 
vinist pig, husband of mine. Your argu- 
ment has only one minor flaw, Ralph: it’s 
totally wrong. There is no clitoral party 
line, though easily threatened males may 

















think so. The clitoris is the normal center 
of women’s sexuality, and it is not our 
fault that it happens to be located in a spot 
that men find inconvenient. I bet that the 
article in the Journal of Sex & Marital 
Therapy is just more woolgathering about 
the G spot. 

Ralph: Wrong, beloved helpmate. In 
fact, the author of the journal's piece, a 
sexologist named Heli Alzate, says that 
his own studies show no evidence of any 
such sexually sensitive tissue in the vagi- 
nal wall where the G spot is alleged to be. 
These are dark days for G spotologists, 
my dear. Ernst Grafenberg discovered his 
spot in the late “40s. But after many ex- 
hausting years in the lab stimulating all 
those hired prostitutes and cutting up all 
_ those cadavers, there’s still 
£ no convincing evidence. But 
2 then, sexology is not an ex- 
g act science. Who says sexol- 
3 ogists should be able to lo- 
“cate a major sexual organ 
® after only 40 years of search- 
> ing? Anyway, the G spot 
& people say the sensitive spot 
2 is usually found between 11 
3 o'clock and 1 o'clock on the 

vaginal barrel. Alzate thinks 
there may be two other hot 
spots, at 4 o'clock and 8 
o'clock. 

Wanda: Why do I find 
all this so tacky? All these 
white-coated males poking 
around the female body, 
checking the wiring and 
looking for new buttons to 
push. Why are you all so ob- 
sessed with the technology 
of women’s bodies? 

Ralph: Easy, Wanda. 
It’s just that males found out 
where their orgasms were lo- 
cated a million years ago, 
and women are still working 
on it. They'll probably figure 

it out any day now. No offense. It’s just 
that if men’s bodies were constructed like 
that, we'd still be looking for our knees. 

Wanda: Let me tell you a little secret, 
Ralph. I married a lout. Who cares about 
the technology of orgasm? Sex is supposed 
to be part of a relationship, not a high 
school biology course. Some women have 
orgasms without contractions, and the 
white coats smile down and say, “Sorry, we 
can’t count those because we can’t mea- 
sure them.” Same old stuff of males using 
science to define and control women. 

Ralph: Mellow out, dearest. Surely an 
acknowledged feminist such as myself is 
not the enemy .. . 

Wanda: 1m developing a blinding 
headache in my R spot. That’s the tiny 
part of my brain that thinks you're ratio- 
nal, Ralph. This headache is fully located 
between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. on both my 
clock and my cranial barrel. Thank you 
and good night. —By John Leo 
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Books 





Flying and Crashing in MiG Alley 








SATURDAY NIGHT 





just somebody’s girlfriend, trying too 
hard to party down. 
Remember: Saturday Night Live had 
become the brightest, brashest success on 
| television, the show to see, and be seen at. 
Chevy Chase had already made his mark 
| there, and left for Hollywood. John Belu- 
shi had brought his brute comic force to 
Animal House, which pulled down some 
| $150 million at the box office, and he and 
his buddy Dan Aykroyd were spending 
off-time starring in Steven Spiel- 


j t was the 1978-79 season, and she was | 





by Doug Hill and Jeff Weingrad; Morrow; 510 pages; $17.95 


laire and Blake are cited among S.N.L’s 
spiritual fathers—but their book works up 
a vivid frontline fever as it relates the con- 
ceptual brawls, bad trips on the twin 
drugs of cocaine and sudden fame, psy- 
chological entanglements, romantic skir- 
mishes and perpetual pitched battles with 
the censors involved in getting the show 
launched. Michaels, his cast and his 
writers saw themselves as comedic fifth 
columnists at NBC. The network execu- 
tives, of course, mostly thought the play- 








ers were crazy—until they caught on big. 

Hill and Weingrad are deft at dealing 
with all the infighting, as well as describ- 
ing what the creative action was like in- 
side MiG alley. They also benefit from a 
cast of characters that comes predrawn in 
broad outlines, like so many figures in a 
crazy coloring book. But the shading add- 
ed by the authors is careful and, in the 
case of players elbowed out of the spot- 
light, like Laraine Newman and Garrett 
Morris, compassionate. Some of S.N.L.'s 
creators turn out to be as vivid as the 
performers themselves. Writer Michael 
O'Donoghue decorated his office with a 
picture of Mass Murderer Richard Speck 
and a pinup of a nude amputee, and once 
pushed hard for a segment in which An- 
nouncer Don Pardo would be fired, on the 
air, for real 





berg’s home-front destruction der- 
by /94/. Gilda Radner was the 
country’s favorite comedy Kewpie, 
and Bill Murray, a shambling de- 
clension of goofiness, was hoving 
into view. 

Attendance at a live Saturday 
Night Live broadcast, as well as the 
private bust-out that followed, was 
a mandatory lap on the fast track. 
Some cruised through; others 
crashed. No one was surprised 
| when Aykroyd glanced down at 
the anonymous girlfriend passed 
out on the floor and coolly ob- 
served, “If you can’t handle MiGs, 
don’t fly in MiG alley.” 

The swagger and flippancy of 
that remark were qualities, shared 
and multiplied among a staff of in- 
trepid writers, that made the show 
into a certifiable cultural phenom- 
enon. S.N.L. was the first network 








When Lorne Michaels left the 
show after five seasons, along with 
what was left of the original cast 
and writing staff, the show lost not 
only its keenness but its momen- 
tum. An interregnum presided 
over by a talent coordinator who 
was referred to as the “Ayatullah 
Doumanian” may have been tele- 
vision’s most public and widely 
publicized embarrassment since 
My Mother the Car. From 1981 to 
1985, Producer Dick Ebersol got 
the show back on a firmer, though 
slicker, course from which Eddie 
Murphy busted loose, as did his pal 
Joe Pisgopo. Then Ebersol left, and 
Michaels, with a new cast and a lot 
of the old staff, took over again, but 
without the original brew of fervor 
and innocence. 

The program may not have 
broken as much new ground as 


program to cut off a slice of the en- 
ergy, irreverence and scapegrace 
spirit of rock culture. It was also 
the first major forum for the come- 
dy underground that had begun to 
| form in the late ‘60s. This was hu- 
mor influenced by Mad magazine 
and the National Lampoon, Ernie 
Kovacs and Monty Python, Wil- 
liam S. Burroughs and Johnny B. 
Goode. Under the shrewd editorial 
tutelage of Producer Lorne Mi- 
chaels, this over-the-top farce, gus- 
sied up a bit for home consump- 
tion, became the house style at 
| Saturday Night Live. With a bow 
| to Hunter Thompson, Aykroyd 
| called it “Gonzo television.” 

Alas, the ‘80s have become 
| bedtime for Gonzo, so the occasion 
| seems prime for a chronicle of the 
| show. Saturday Night, subtitled “a 
backstage history,” does remark- 
ably thorough research on incredi- 
bly haphazard troupes. Authors 
Doug Hill and Jeff Weingrad 
sometimes let enthusiasm get in 
the way of level judgment—Baude- 








& é Later [Eddie Mu: Murphy appeared 

as] Tyrone Green, the convict- 
poet whose ode to burglary . . . Satirized 
the relationship between Norman Mail- 
er and his jailhouse literary protégé, 
murderer Jack Henry Abbott. ‘Dark 
and lonely on a summer night,’ he in- 
toned, *... his house I start to wreck/ 
Got no reason/ What the heck?/ Kill 
my landlord, kill my landlord/ oy 
C-I-L-L my landlord.’ 











Kovacs did, and wonderful char- 
acters like the Coneheads or Belu- 
shi’s demented samurai may not 
have been any funnier, finally, 
than anyone on Your Show of 
Shows, but this book gives full 
measure to the size and the weight 
of S.N.L.’s substantial legacy. If | 
the show was in danger of going 
down in history as a farm team for 
Hollywood, Hill and Weingrad 
have righted that misconception. 
S.N.L. was bodacious and irrever- 
ent, brazen enough to make every- 
thing else on the networks seem ir- 
relevant. If Michaels’ current 
edition of S.N.L. seems to be strug- 
gling hard with some _ heavy 
freight, Saturday Night shows 
what is inside the load: memories 
of breakaway comedy from real 
glory days. The book is better than 
reruns. It is also a reminder—time- 
ly, but perhaps unwelcome for an 
old show trying to find new foot- 
ing—that S.N.L. has made a little 
television history, and left a lot to 
live up to. —By Jay Cocks 
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All dressed up with no place to go. 


The Senior Prom would have been your school. Keep your eyes open. 
sib boum bme)elhiace)sel-esel-mar-lelemrmelcieslelc.el If you see someone trashing your 
to trash good ol’ Central High. school, library, corner drug store, 
Broken windows. Lockers tornfrom home—anywhere!—call the police. 
their hinges. And oh yeah, lots of FA (@olb Meloy eura-\i-emer-\/omree-say-mielbny 
graffitti. name.) Help prevent vandalism. 

Jince-Xo)bel-mronr-8.<oe- Mle mreneb.@ te hy ¢ Write me, McGruff” the Crime 
up. A lot of time.And money.In ‘SS ) &, Dog, at Crime Prevention 
fact, so much money, it looks ee at Coalition, Dept. B, Box 6600, 
like there won't be enough for # q “4D Rockville, MD 20850. 
next year’s Senior Prom. ’ ) wy Because vandalism isn't a 

| Blo) aarp (-immrievt-mer-}e)e\-amre VGC eA. joke. It’s an outrage. 
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Merkur XR4Ti from Germany. 


To the question, 


How well does it perform? 


| The sports sedan that asks, 
How well can you drive? 


— Its presence alone 
™ creates a challenge. 
Who is this that dares 
to question the superiority of 
BMW, Saab and Audi? 
It is the Merkur XR4Ti from 
Germany. And its challenge is 


rooted firmly in its ability to perform. 


XR4Ti takes a sophisticated 
approach to performance. Its 
power comes from the advanced 
i(<Te: alate) (ele) ae) me) (eo) wa inicelecels 
iUlselelear=lcelinen-lsemaneliin eet 
fuel injection. The result is 175 
horsepower (SAE) from a compact 
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2.3-liter overhead cam 4-cylinder 
engine. Its redline is an exhilarat- 
ing 6200 rpm. The suspension is 
fully independent. 

Even XR4Tis shape enhances : 
its performance by managing the 
flow of air over, under and around 
the vehicle. The results are 
excellent directional stability and 
improved fuel efficiency. 

XR4Ti takes a functional 
approach to comfort, catering to 
the driver's needs—whether run- 
ning down a twisting country road 
or locked in rush hour traffic. 

Merkur XR4Ti was designed 
and engineered to surpass the 
demands of serious drivers. It's 
ready to accept your challenge. 

The next move is yours. 

For more information, visit a 
Lincoln-Mercury-Merkur dealer or 
call 1-800-822-9292. 





MERKUR 2x. 


(Se ee ee 
Advancing the art of driving. : 
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WISEGUY: LIFE IN A MAFIA FAMILY 
by Nicholas Pileggi 
Simon & Schuster; 256 pages; $17.95 


H°° Hill’s specialties included arson, 
auto theft, bookmaking, bribery, drug 
dealing, horse-race fixing, credit-card 
fraud, extortion and freight hijacking. He 
organized the much publicized 1978-79 
Boston College basketball point-shaving 
scheme and helped plan the $6 million 
Lufthansa holdup at New York City’s 
Kennedy International Airport in 1978 
Then came 1980. Hill received a 
valuable piece of information that year 
some of his fellow ‘“wiseguys,” as 
New York hood- 
lums call them- 
selves, were plot- 
ting to kill him. He 
had been arrested 
on a drug charge, 
and his Lufthansa- 
heist partners were 
afraid he might 
talk to the feds 
Their fears were 
well-founded; the 
following year 
Hill’s testimony re- 
sulted in a string of 
convictions. The canary later sang to 
Nicholas Pileggi, a veteran journalist, in 
various secret locations around the U.S 
The result, told largely in Hill’s words, has 
the sound and horror of authenticity, The 
| Godfather minus the glamour. There is no 
| rich, family feeling here, no accretion of 
| loyalties and vendettas. There is only the 
| nostalgia of a successful sociopath for a 
lawless past. “Truckloads of swag. Fur 
coats, televisions, clothes—all for the ask- 
ing,” the thug recalls. “When I was broke 
I just went out and robbed some more. We 
ran everything. We paid the lawyers. We 
paid the cops. Everybody had their hands 
out. We walked out laughing. We had the 
best of everything.” 

The son of an Irish electrician and an 
Italian mother, Hill entered the crime 
business at age eleven, when he took a 
part-time job at a Brooklyn taxi stand run 
by the brother of a local mob boss. Under 
the capo’s tutelage, Hill slowly learned 
how to run crap games, pass off counter- 
feit money, torch buildings for a fee and, 
finally, how to take over businesses and 
squeeze them dry. Along the crooked way, 
he married a nice middle-class girl from 
Long Island, who realized rather late that 
her husband was not just another up-and- 
coming businessman 

With a cold eye and a fine sense of iro- 
ny, Pileggi records the underside of indus- 
try as his informer dashes from scheme to 
scam, driving from North Carolina to 
New York with a load of untaxed ciga- 
rettes, delivering stolen cars for shipment 
to Haiti, reburying a murdered colleague 
whose resting place is threatened by a 
new housing development. Hill forms no 
permanent friendships and makes no fu- 
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Little people need big people. 





Little people like this need big people like you to help them grow up 
right. They need a grownup for a friend...somebody to pal around 
with, and look up to, and trust. 0 That's the reason for Big Brothers 
and Big Sisters. We're here to put you together with a kid who really 
needs you. 0 Think about helping. Look up Big Brothers/Big Sisters 
in your white pages and give us a call. We'll send you complete .@° 
information. BIG ‘BROTHERS/BIG SISTERS OF-AMERICA (@) 


National Headquarters, 230 North 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 








Foul-Weather 
Friends 


You won't get drenched in a 
downpour with these handsome 
TIME umbrellas. In sturdy navy 


canvas with red lettering or light- 
weight red nylon with black let- 


tering, each 8-rib umbrella opens 


to 36" to keep you dry in a driz- 


zle or a deluge. 


To order yours, specify color and 
send $20.50 (postage paid) for 
each, along with your name and 
address to: 


TIME Umbrella Offer 
Dept. A-75 
P.O. Box 1595 
Trenton, NJ 08607 














| highly irregular. Dating Your Mom col- | 


ture plans. Everything is for the moment, 
and associates, even those who gave hima 
hand, are betrayed for the sake of the big- 
ger payoff, the easier deal. Only at home 
is life a chore. “You'll find that most wise- 
guy wives do their own housework, no 
matter how rich they are,” Hill tells Pi- 
leggi, “because strangers can’t be trusted 
to keep their mouths shut.” Modern wise- 
guys who cannot keep their mouths shut 
are dealt with in a style that has not 
changed since the ‘30s. He describes a 
friend’s fate: “Tommy used a piano wire. 
Remo put up some fight. He kicked and 
swung ... They buried him in the back- 
yard at Robert's [restaurant], under a lay- 
er of cement right next to the boccie court. 
From then on, every time they played, 
Jimmy and Tommy used to say, ‘Hi, 
Remo, how ya doing?’ ” 


Hill, now 42, lives with his two chil- |: 


dren and long-suffering wife in an un- 
named city under an assumed identity. 
They are part of the federal Witness Secu- 
rity Program, and as such receive $1,500 a 
month; they run a legitimate business and 
own a suburban home. For those repelled 
by the notion ofa malefactor getting away 
with murder, there are two compensa- 
tions: this is a true picture of crime, with 
its permanent sense of insecurity, its blun- 
ders, its lack of intelligence and trust. And 
then there is the source of Hill’s current 
misery. “I'm an average nobody,” he 
complains. “I get to live the rest of my life 
like a shnook.” Pileggi draws no moral, 
but it is obvious that for a wiseguy, life 
as a shnook is almost worse than death by 
piano wire. —By Donald Morrison 


Off the Wall 


DATING YOUR MOM 
by Ian Frazier 

Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
123 pages; $11.95 





ome people believe that humorous 

fiction in The New Yorker has long 
been legally dead of inanition. Fans of 
Garrison Keillor and Veronica Geng, two 
of the magazine’s steadiest contributors of 
whimsy, will disagree. But the most hilari- 
ous refutations of this charge have come 
from Author Ian Frazier, 35, an alumnus 
of the Harvard Lampoon and a New York- 
er staff writer whose stories began bounc- 
ing off the wall and into the magazine 
some ten years ago. These appearances 
have, to be sure, been infrequent and 


lects a decade’s worth of funny business: 
25 short pieces, all but four of which origi- 


| nally appeared in The New Yorker. The 


book can easily be read in one sitting. And 
that is exactly the wrong way to read it. 
Frazier's work glimmers most madly 
when it is accompanied by the element of 
surprise. Ideally, spectators should be inno- 
cently thumbing through pages of ads, en- 
tertainment listings, cartoons and long gray 
lines of print when they stumble into The 
End of Bob’s Bob House. Whoa. Wait a min- 
ute: “In the thirties, it was in the basement 


| Street. In the late fifties, it settled in what 








= — 
of the old Vanderbob Towers Hotel. In 
the forties, it moved into the first floor of 
the Youbob Building on Fifty-second 


was to become its final home, the plush 
revolving lounge on the top of the BobCo 
Building.” What kind of place was Bob's 
Bob House? The narrator recalls the hos- 
pitality of his host: “My God, I drank the 
place dry that night, and then I had a 
good solid piece of American grain-fed 
beef and got in my car and ran over a 
claims adjuster and ended up in Mat- 
teawan State Hospital for the Criminally 
Insane. That's the kind of guy Bob was.” 

For his part, Frazier is the kind of guy 
who could, within weeks of New York 
City’s 1977 power blackout, come up with 
A Good Explanation, a minute-by-minute 
recounting of how 
things might have 
gone wrong. Sam- 
ple entry: “8:57 
p.m. Every person 
in Queens between 
the ages of 14 and 
36 gets out of 
the shower and | 
turns on a_ blow- 
dryer. This places 
an enormous strain 
on the power re- 
serves of the sys- 
tem.” The author 
likes to convey the impression that he is a 
serious, high-minded fellow who is simply 
trying to turn the dross of reality into art. 
As he says of himself in a postscript to 
What the Dog Did, “Any experience that 
happens, it doesn’t just have to be a good 
experience, and—BAM—lan Frazier will 
convert it to writing of some kind.” 

This pose of respectability is part of 
the joke, of course. Nothing underscores 
outrageousness. better than a no-nonsense 
manner. Frazier's method reaches an 
apotheosis of sorts in the title story. 
Things begin innocently enough: “In to- 
day’s fast-moving, transient, rootless soci- 
ely, where people meet and make love 
and part without ever really touching, the 
relationship every guy already has with 
his own mother is too valuable to ignore.” 
In arguing that men should start taking a 
sexual interest in their moms, Frazier, 
like any responsible essayist, raises possi- 
ble objections to his plan: “One problem is 
that lots of people get hung up on feelings 
of guilt about their dad. They think, Oh, 
here’s this kindly old guy who taught me 
how to hunt and whittle and dynamite 
fish—I can’t let him go on into his twilight | 
years alone.” Never mind, the author ad- | 
vises: “You have your mother, he has his!” 

In The Killion, Frazier reveals the dis- 
covery of a number so huge that anyone 
who sees it written out will instantly die. 
Similarly, Dating Your Mom may offer 
more concentrated Frazier than is good for 
anyone's health. The book should be stored 
in some inconvenient place and read spar- 
ingly, at the rough rate of two stories per 
year. By 1996 another collection may ap- 
pear, or given the kind of guy that Ian Fra- 
zier seems to be, it may not, —BSy Paul Gray 
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Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 111 W. Monroe St.. Chicago. IL 60603. 
Member F.D.1.C.. 





DR. WILLIAM BOBLICK, 
INTERNAL MEDICINE 
ATTORNEY SHELBY BOBLICK, 
McDERMOTT WILL & EMERY 


Federal Reserve System 


pstairs at the Harris is the Private 

Banking Group of the Harris Bank. 

It is where individuals with 

unique and complex banking needs can find 

the highly-specialized services necessary to 

manage their finances and meet their ex- 
panding goals. 

What differentiates Upstairs from pri- 
vate banking at other major banks is our 
specialization. 

Upstairs there are five separate groups 
of bankers specializing in the unique bank- 
ing concerns of a specific business or pro- 
fession. These include Medical, Corporate 
Executive, Entrepreneur, Special Investor, Attorney and CPA. 

Because the bankers in each group have extensive experi- 
ence within their specific area, they can offer insights that 
other bankers might overlook. They work with you to become 
completely familiar with your particular situation. To under- 
stand your goals. And anticipate your problems. And offer 
innovative solutions based on experience and thorough 
ied eerie 

If you're a doctor, for example, our Medical Banking team 
can arrange loans to help set up your practice. And advise you 
on managing your accounts, We'll help protect your increasing 
income with investment options including letters of credit for 
tax shelter investments. 

Dr. William Boblick has long enjoyed the unique services 
and experience offered by his Harris banker on our Medical 
Banking team. Attorney Shelby Boblick has banking needs 
quite different from her husband. So she benefits from the 
expertise of her Harris banker on our Attorney and CPA team. | 


Not everyone needs such Spe | 44 es ait 4 
cialized services. But if you're ibid iit 
ready to move Upstairs, contact 


Art Greenbank for a consultation. (seem Jame n> 
Please call (312) 461-5074. 4 








Upstairs at the Harris. 
Move up to the Banking Lion. 
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IRAs. 
FUNDING FOR 


YOUR FUTURE. 


Finding the best way to fund your IRA could be one of the most important 
decisions in your life. You want to be sure that you will have enough money 
for your older years. Not just the money you'll need, but the money for the 
extras that make retirement pleasant and comfortable. 

New York Life can help you make that tough decision. You can choose to 


invest your money through: 








e A guaranteed fixed annuity! e Mutual funds? 


e A multi-funded annuity—mix a e Real estate limited partnerships? 
stock, bond, money market and guar- 


teed fixed ity! e Oil and gas limited partnerships? 
anteed fixed annuity 


For more complete information, ask your New York Life Agent* for pro- 
spectuses. Or call us toll-free at 1-800-847-4800. In Alaska and Hawaii, dial 
1-800-847-4256. In New York State, call collect 212-696-0513. Or, if you pre- 
fer, just mail in the coupon. 


Fe ee ee ee 


New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, Room 1106 
New York, N.Y. 10010 T-01 


I'd like more complete information, including charges and expenses, on the following products 
offered or distributed through your affiliated companies 


An IRA Annuity A Multi-Funded Annuity (| Mutual Funds 


Real Estate Limited Partnerships ( Oil and Gas Limited Partnerships 


Please send me a prospectus(es) so I may read it carefully before | invest or send 





money. | am a New York Life policyowner Yes No 

NAME = 
ADDRESS______ 

CITY a COUNTY - 
STATE__ ee ZIP. 
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Design. 








udwig Mies van der Rohe’s 
life was well timed. He was 
born at the right moment (100 
years ago next month) and in the 
right place (prosperous middle 
Europe) to lead the radical trans- 
formation of architecture during 
the 1920s and °30s. He left his 
native Germany just ahead of 
probable persecution by the Na- 
zis, arrived in Chicago just as his 
austere vision was catching on 
among US. architects and devel- 
oped his pragmatic skyscraper 
| design just as the war ended and 
| corporate America found itself 
instantly in need of such a proto- 
type for acres of new high-rise of- 
fice space. 

Even his passing, in 1969, 
came in the nick of time. The 
American architect Robert Ven- 
turi had just published his influ- 
ential rejection of less-is-more 
Miesian modernism (‘Less is a 
bore,’ Venturi punned), and 
younger colleagues were starting 
to grumble that the inspirational 
rigor of the International Style 
had turned to rigor mortis. Death 
spared Mies both from seeing 


His Was the Simplicity That Stuns 





Reconsidering Mies, the century's absolute modern master 








any of the lush species of post- 
modernism and from the ignomi- 
ny of a public rejection in 1985, when 
British authorities denied a die-hard Mie- 
sian builder permission to put up a high- 
rise that Mies had designed for the City 
of London 

But that was last year. Apparently the 
time has now come to rethink the last two 
decades of revisionism, to rehabilitate 
Mies posthumously. The definitive biog- 
raphy has just appeared, a wise, readable 





Coherence and self-confidence unmatched by anyone else since. 


van der Rohe (University of Chicago; 
$39.95), Barcelona has nearly finished re- 
constructing his perfect building, the cool, 
absolutely confident German Pavilion 
built for the 1929 International Exposi- 
tion. And now at Manhattan’s Museum of 
Modern Art, always Mies’ most impor- 
tant institutional propagandist, Architec- 
ture and Design Director Arthur Drexler 
has assembled the ultimate Mies exhibit 
doodles, sketches, renderings, building 





book by Franz Schulze titled simply Mies 


The classic Barcelona chair, a 20th century icon 
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House (1951), modest and affectingly American 





models, photographs, furniture and even 
construction materials, all packed into 
two floors. 

Like many of his generation in Eu- 
rope, Mies was proudly glum, an earnest 
young Spenglerian. The present 
cycle of civilization was tapped 
oul, it seemed to him. Sweat and 
4 Serendipity were anachronisms; 
the future looked to be a matter 
of machines and bureaucracy. 
“The individual is losing signifi- 
cance,” Mies wrote in 1924. “His 
destiny is no longer what inter- 
ests us.” And yet has any individ- 
ual had a greater impact on ar- 
chitecture, ever, than Mies? 

Indeed, it almost seems that 
he invented modernism all at 
once. During 1921 and 1922 he 
proposed on paper two grand, 
denuded glass skyscrapers, a pair 
of unassailable abstract objects 
oblivious to everything but their 
own technological prowess. The 
drawings of the two buildings, on 
display at MOMA, are oversize 
and dashing, like Mies himself. 
Designed without particular 
functions in mind, one without 
even a hypothetical site, the 
forms are altogether different 
from the architecture that pre- 
ceded them, not merely novel but 
profoundly new. Neither was to 
have any obvious top, bottom, 
entrance or decoration. Mies’ vi- 
sionary high-rise modernism was 
not just a few years ahead of its 
time; dreamy, romantic modern buildings 
like these did not come along until almost 
a half-century later 

He also invented a new surname by 
appending Rohe, his mother’s maiden 
name. (Less is more be damned: in Ger- 
man, mies means lousy, more or less.) 
Mies van der Rohe, invigorated by Wei- 
mar Berlin, spent most of the 1920s de- 
signing gorgeous industrial exhibits and 
handsome, blocky villas descended from 
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| met him in a remote mountain village in Haiti. That little 
smile you see is rare. John Louie doesn't have much to smile 
about. Two other children in his family have already died from 
disease caused by contaminated water and poor sanitation. 
Poverty is a way of life here. John Louie's mother makes 
about 80 cents a day. There has been no work at all for his 
father. There is little to ease the hunger that gnaws at John 
Louie's insides day after day. 
But one day World Vision Childcare Sponsors brought hope 
into John Louie's life. A deep-water well was dug, bringing 
sparkling clean water to the village. 
His father is being taught how to raise chickens as a new 
source of family income. And the family is also discovering a 
personal God who loves and cares — and that's something 
that money can't buy. 
If you can sponsor a child for just $20 a month, | hope you 
will, because, believe me, there are thousands more like my 
little friend John Louie who desperately need help. 
You will receive a photo and background information on your 
child. You will also receive progress reports so you can be 
assured that your gifts are making a difference. 
To become a World Vision Childcare Sponsor, simply complete 
and mail the coupon below. There's no need to send any 


money now. Instead, you'll receive a packet of information 
about the child who needs your love and care. 


Then, if you decide to become a sponsor, keep the packet and 
mail your first sponsorship payment of $20. If not, return the 
material within ten days and owe nothing. 


Please act today. Thousands of poor children are waiting. 
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Art Linkletter 
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] Please send me information and a (I understand that if | decide to become a Sil 
photograph today of a child who World Vision Childcare Sponsor, I'll send my 
needs my help. first $20 payment within ten days. If not, I'll 


return the materials so someone else can help.) 
(| | prefer to make my first payment immediately. | enclose $20. 
|}! can't sponsor a child right now, but would like to contribute $ 


Name 

WORLD VISION {ieee 
Phone ( $A fECFRI 
Your sponsorship ts tax deductible. 3 A 
World Vision Childcare « Arcadia, CA 91006 acon) CY 
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Design 





Frank Lloyd Wright. Well into the de- 
cade, however, Mies the modernist was 
not scrupulously practicing what he 
preached: a neo-Georgian country house 
appeared as late as 1924. 

No utopian, Mies pursued rather lux- 
urious ideas about appropriate modern 
style. It was his insistence on exquisite 
materials and craft that made his best 
work sublime rather than plain or 
mean. The pavilion in Barcelona 
was the apotheosis of posh Miesian 
austerity: slender chrome-plated 
columns, travertine floors, slabs of 
Algerian onyx (which alone ac- 
counted for 20% of the construction 
cost), green Tinian marble, etched 
glass, a grand red curtain. The big 
leather-and-steel Barcelona chair 
remains a popular modern icon. The 
pavilion was small and stood for 
only eight months, which makes its 
feat—converting the world to a new 
kind of architecture—even more ex- 
traordinary. It was intended by the 
German government to clean up the 
country’s image internationally, to 
be a quintessentially modern thing, 
stripped of gemitlich nostalgia. It 
was meant to deny history, and Mies 
complied. 

A year later in Berlin, Mies met 
Architect Philip Johnson, then 24. And it 
was Johnson to whom Mies owed much of 
his latter-day American fame and for- 
tune. Johnson organized an exhibit of 
modernist work at MOMA in 1932, co-au- 
thored a book on the movement and 
mounted a 1947 MOMA show all about 
Mies. Then, in the mid-1950s, Johnson 
helped him win the commission for the 
Seagram headquarters in New York City 
and collaborated on the design. 





DIED. James Oliver (“Big 
Jim”) Eastland, 81, 
archconservative Dem- 
ocratic Senator from 
Mississippi (1941; 1943- 
78) and diehard white 
supremacist; in Green- 
wood, Miss. With his 
23-year chairmanship 
of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and mastery of back-room deal 
making, he was among the last of the se- 
nior Southerners to wield power by domi- 
nating key committees. Eastland, who be- 
lieved it “sinful to mix little children of 
both races in our schools,” boasted of de- 
feating 127 civil rights bills; indeed, the 
landmark legislation of the 1960s became 
law only after bypassing his committee. He 
also inveighed against Communism and 
opposed almost all social welfare legisla- 
tion. His attempt to modify his line in the 
‘70s came too late: told that blacks would 
not support his bid for a seventh full term, 
he retired to his vast Delta cotton planta- 
tion rather than face probable defeat. 
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Mies, meanwhile, was taking the logic 
of the empty architectural box to its un- 
natural extreme in the U.S. His campus 
for the Illinois Institute of Technology is a 
grove of steel ectoskeletons, essentially 
giant one-room buildings. The Farns- 
worth House (1951), a planar H-beam 
box floating over a floodplain outside Chi- 
cago, was Mies’ last modest building, and 


the most affectingly American one. (Alas, 
his project for an Indiana fast-food stand 
never got built.) Farnsworth looks like a 
house, just barely. After it came almost 
nothing but true Miesian “universal 
space”: high-rises, modeled on his twin 
apartment slabs (1951) on Chicago's Lake 
Shore Drive, that were supposed to serve 
any purpose—living, working, learning— 
in any region of the world. 

The MOMA exhibit does show off 











Mies, important and imperious, three years before his death 
He was spared the ignominy of public rejection. 


Mies’ absolute strengths. Like Sir Isaiah 
Berlin’s hedgehog, he had one big idea, 
and he thought it all the way through. No 
architect since has done work of such in- 
ternal coherence. The openness of build- 
ings like Farnsworth is bracing. His best 
designs have a simplicity that stuns, the 
kind of elemental integrity now sought by 
many younger architects, the post-post- 
modernists. Like millions of self- 
conscious moderns, though, Mies 
tended to equate a kind of compul- 
sive candor with Truth. Asymmetry, 
architectural ornament and symbol 
were deemed dishonest, sentimen- 
tal. His idea of order was a kind of 
neurotic Mr. Spock classicism, as if 
the solemn, repetitious expression of 
a building’s structural components 
was proof of virtue. 

Moreover, at MOMA one does not 
see any work of Mies’ legion of fol- 
lowers, the modern architects who 
have remade and ravaged down- 
towns from Los Angeles to Riyadh. 
Mies was personally taciturn, but his 
vision was evangelical. He claimed 
that he had the answer, that his 
modern style was an architectural 
ultimate. “With Mies,” wrote MO- 
MA’s Drexler in 1960, “architecture 
leaves childhood behind.” In fact, it 
seems that Mies’ example, brilliant in it- 
self, provoked a prolonged architectural 
adolescence, a period when a stylistic con- 
formism was enforced. To be modern, a 
building was obliged to wear what Critic 
Reyner Banham calls the “teenage uni- 
form” of the International Style. That sort 
of architectural peer pressure is gone. The 
vital, messy pluralism now prevalent may 
not make for neat history, but it might 
produce better cities. |. —By Kurt Andersen 
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Milestones 


DIED. Charles Herbert (“Red”) Ruffing, 81, 
brawny right-handed Baseball Hall of 
Fame pitcher and powerhouse pinch hitter 
who helped propel the New York Yankees 
to seven pennants and six World Series tri- 


umphs between 1932 and 1942; in Mayfield | 


Heights, Ohio. During his 22-year playing 
career, which began in 1924 and included 








| yourselves for the glory, for the purification, 


15 seasons with the Yankees, he won 273 | 


games (while losing 225) and had four con- 
secutive seasons (1936-39) with 20 or more 
victories. 


DIED. Jiddu Krishnamurti, 90, gentle, ascetic 
Indian philosopher, teacher and author of 
more than 40 books, who rejected organized 
religion and taught spiritual liberation 
through rigorous self-knowledge; of pancre- 
atic cancer; in Ojai, Calif. Born a poor Brah- 
man near Madras, at 13 he came to the no- 
tice of Annie Besant, president of the 
Theosophical Society, a group that com- 
bined Hindu, occult and other beliefs; she 
adopted him, educated him in Europe and 
in 1911 created the Order of the Star in the 
East, with him as its World Teacher. He ac- 





cepted the adulation, but in 1929, to the dis- 
may of 100,000 or more followers world- 
wide, he dissolved the order and spent the 
rest of his life traveling, lecturing to packed 
houses and teaching that “truth is a pathless 
land, and you cannot approach it by any re- 
ligion, any sect ... You must look within 


for the incorruptibility of the self.” 


DIED. Helen Hooven Santmyer, 90, who 
achieved instant celebrity two years ago 
when her huge (1,176 pp.) novel, ... And 
Ladies of the Club, which gestated over 50 
years while she earned a living asan English 
professor, college dean and librarian, came 
to symbolize a revived interest in small- 
town values and shot to the top of the best- 
seller lists; in Xenia, Ohio. 


DIED. Shigechiyo Izumi, 120, the world’s old- 
est man whose age could be authenticated; 
on the island of Tokunoshima, Japan. A for- 
mer stevedore, he attributed his longevity to 
“the daily cup of shochu [sugar-cane liquor] 
and keeping a simple diet.” 
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—- Say“Mazda’. 
‘and Smile’ -. 


“ Any Mazda vehicle is “aa smile, 
and prizes worth $67,500 in the he Maz Family Photo Contest ’87 are arn 


Just send us a picture of your family or 
friends with a Mazda that reflects the contest 
“~~ “Having Fun With Mazda Cars And Trucks.” 
It’s @S easy as thé rules explained below. 

15 first prize winners willbe selected from 
around the world. Their winning photos will be 
featured in Mazda’s1987 Calendar (two 
versions), and each will receive US$3,000 in 
prize money. Furthem45 second prizes of 
US$500 will also be awarded. Now, isn't it 



















¢ 





easy-to picture yourself a winner? 


Application Rules 


: ¢ 


The Mazda Family Photo Contest 

‘87 sponsored by Mazda Motor 
Corporation (“Mazda”) at 3-1, Shinchi, 
Fuchu-cho, Aki-gun, Hiroshima, Japan 
IS Open to any photographer whether 
professional or amateur, except in those 
countnes where this contest is prohibited 
by law or religious or national custom 
Purchase of or ownership of a Mazda vehicle is 
not necessary to enter the contest 

The photo contest theme is "Having Fun With 
Mazda Cars And Trucks.” 

Entries must be 35 mm COLOUR SLIDES 
horizontally mounted. Each entrant may submit 
as many entries as he or she wishes. Each entry 











based on currency exchange rates then 
prevailing or in U.S. dollars. Only one prize will 
be awarded per household. 


no ngnts or interests reserved by the 
contestant, and will not be returned 
11. Mazda may publish or exhibit any 
entries submitted in calendars, books 
or other media, but is under no 
obligation to do so. It is the responsibility 
of the entrant to obtain all prior consent 
and permission necessary for this purpose 
from persons or for other objects appearing in 
the photographs and to hold harmless and 
compensate to Mazda from and for any claim, 
damage or loss due to publication of any entry. 
In no circumstances will Mazda be responsible 
for claims and complaints from such persons. 
To confirm Mazda's ownership of entries and to 






must be accompanied by a signed Application 6. Prizes are neither assignable nor exchangeable ensure it free use thereof, all winners will be 
Form (available at your nearest Mazda dealer) or 7. Entries will be judged by an independent panel required to sign, and obtain all necessary 

a signed sheet of paper giving the following of first class experts in their field (the Mazda Signatures to, a consent form to be supplied by 
details. Please type or pnnt clearly: 1. name Family Photo Contest '87 Committee), based Mazda and to be returned within 20 days of 

2. address 3. age 4. sex 5, nationality On Originality, composition and photographic receipt 

6. occupation 7. telephone number 8. date of technique. The panel's decision will be final The prize winner will be responsible for any 
photo shooting 9. location of photo shooting 8. Winners will be notified by mail and their taxes, of any kind, consequent upon the giving 
10. the names of everyone shown in the photo, names will be announced in the November 10, or receiving of the prize money. 

4. Entries must be received between March 1, 1986 worldwide edition of Time magazine 4. Any breach of the above rules shall entitle 
1986 and June 30, 1986 at the following 9. Entnes are only accepted on the basis that they Mazda, in its absolute discretion, to disquality 
address: are Original photographs which are the property any entrant and/or demand the return of any 

Mazda Family Photo Contest, of the entrant and in which there are no third prize money awarded. 
P.O. Box 93, Kyobashi Post Office, party rights or interests. No entries which are 
Tokyo, Japan. presently submitted for publication or have 

5. 15 first prize winners will receive US$3,000.00 previously been accepted for publication will ieee 

each. 45 second prize winners will receive be accepted. 
US$500.00 each, Prize money will be remitted 10. All entries, whether winning or non-winning, will Se 
either in the currency of the winners’ countries become the absolute property of Mazda, with © Mazda Motor Corporator 
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U.S.A: 

MAZDA MOTORS OF AMERICA (CENTRAL) 
INC./3040 East Ana St, Rancho Dominguez, 
CA 90221 


MAZDA MOTORS OF AMERICA (EAST), INC.; 


serving the areas including Alabama, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 

North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia 
Washington, D.C. and West Virginia/ 

8313 Baycenter Rd., Jacksonville, FL 32216 
(PO. Box 16305, Jacksonville 

FL 32245-6305) 


MAZDA DISTRIBUTORS PACIFIC; serving the 
areas including Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming/ 
18601 So. Susana Road, Compton, 

CA 90221 


MAZDA DISTRIBUTORS GULF; serving the 
areas including Arkansas, lowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Tennessee and Texas/ 
10445 Corporate Dr., Sugar Land, TX 77478 


MAZDA DISTRIBUTORS GREAT LAKES; 
serving the areas including Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin/2660-28th., 
S.E., Grand Rapids, Ml 49508 

(RO. Box 2008, Grand Rapids, M! 49501) 


MAZDA DISTRIBUTORS NORTHWEST; 
serving the areas including Alaska, Idaho, 
Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, 
South Dakota and Washington/8621 South 
180th, PO.C. 8010, Kent, WA 98031 


HAWAII: 
SHELLY MOTORS, INC./2770 Waiwai Loop, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96819 (PO. Box 31349) 


BERMUDA: 
RAY BROTHERS LTD./St. John's Road, 
Pembroke (PO. Box 1535) 


PUERTO RICO: 

PLAZA MOTORS CORP/Ave. San Patricio 
Esq. de Diego, Rio Piedras, 

Puerto Rico 00927 
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———— Health & Fitness ——— 





Exercise in Best-Selling 





Lesson 3: How to tone up flabby reader interest 


ll right, class, rest and review. First 
we learned that while you may have 





to sweat to write your fitness book, this is 
only a warm-up exercise. The real work is 
promotion, which you should do for as 
many hours a day as your body can stand. 
But what if, after all that effort, the book 
is still headed for terminal inactivity on 
the remainder shelf? Hear now the tale of 
Callan Pinckney, whose deep-muscle-ex- 
ercise regimen hit best-seller lists an un- 
heard-of 14 months after it was published. 

The first 12,500 copies of Callanetics 
(William Morrow & Co.; $17.95) barely 
managed to sell after a brief tour by the 
author; the second edition of 5,000 simply 
lay there. But Pinckney, a rebel of long 
standing, refused to give up. A ninth-gen- 
eration descendant of a founding family 
of South Carolina, Barbara Biffinger 
Pfeiffer Pinckney of Savannah was born 
with a silver spoon in her mouth; she was 
also born needing steel braces on her legs 
for seven years to correct badly turned-in 
feet and a spinal deformity. “Restless and 
bored” with the schools and rules that 
came with her heritage, she eventually 
quit college and at 21 left the U.S. for 
what became eleven years in Europe, Af- 
rica and Asia with little more than the 
65-lb. rucksack she carried on her back. 

That pack and her haphazard life- 
style had all but crippled her when she fi- 
nally returned to the U.S. in 1972. Facing 
surgery, Pinckney decided instead to re- 
fine some exercises she had learned dur- 
ing years of adolescent ballet lessons. So 
impressive were the results that she began 
to teach friends in New York City, where 
she was living (and where she had 
changed her name to Callan on the advice 
of a numerologist). Enraged by what she 
considered misinformation in other exer- 
cise books, she spent two years writing her 
own. Pinckney contends that most exer- 
cises do not reach far enough into mus- 
cles, and she has developed a combination 
of stretching and deep contractions aimed 
particularly at tightening the stomach 
and lifting the rear. She eschews aerobics, 
preferring many repetitions of gentle, 
nonjarring movements. Bar- 
bra Streisand was sold and 
wrote Pinckney, “Thanks 
for teaching me how to keep 
it up.” 

But readers were not 
buying. Undaunted, Pinck- 
ney started running up 
$1,000 monthly phone bills 
trying to publicize the book. 
She got on a couple of local 
TV shows in the South, then 
in New York. Sales really 





Started to take off after she 











did Oprah Winfrey’s morning show in 
Chicago. They jumped again when she 
did the syndicated Sally Jessy Raphael 
Show, and after she made a network ap- 
pearance on Donahue four weeks ago, the 
B. Dalton chain reported that its 10,000 
copies sold out immediately. Pinckney 
had pushed and pulled her way to a pub- 
lishing miracle. The book is in its 16th 








Pinckney in her Manhattan studio 
Lift that rear, trim that tum, buy that book! 








edition, with more than 300,000 copies 
now in print. Paperback rights have just 
been sold, and a video is in the works. 

Callanetics’ subtitled claim—*'10 | 
years younger in 10 hours”—strikes many 
specialists in the field as a bit too much of 
a miracle. “Fat loss is a very long-term 
process,’ says Chicago Physiologist 
George Lesnes. St. Louis Chiropractor R. 
Alexander Rojas agrees but is impressed 
nevertheless: “There’s something for ev- 
eryone in this book.” Pinckney’s biggest 
fan is her mother. Now 
76, with arthritis, she does 
two hours of Callanetics dai- 
ly and looks as trim as 
her 46-year-old daughter. 
The author does an hour a 
week, in her book enough for 
most people. “I hate exercis- 
ing,” she groans. “It’s a bore 
and a drag.” Not like book 
publishing. — By José M. 
Ferrer lll. Reported by Georgia 
Harbison/New York, with other 
bureaus 
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Theater 


Double, Trouble and Bubble 


Off Broadway mounts halfa dozen varied pleasures 





hat perennial invalid, Broadway, is far- | 

ing better this season but hardly thriv- 
ing. The theater year started more than | 
nine months ago, with the cutoff for last 
spring’s Tony Awards. It has produced 
only two new American plays that are still 
running. Add two London imports and 
three revivals—one of which, Blood Knot, 
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Mischance: rae aad MacNicol in Rum 
White-collar macho and sympathetic Fidel. 








closes this week—and there you have it: 
the total of non-musical survivors on the 
Great Gray Way. Why, then, does New 
York City seem abuzz with theatrical vital- 
ity? In large part because Off Broadway is 
providing a satisfying mix of star turns,en- | 
semble work, deft new writing and apt re- 
vivals. Operating in smaller spaces, under 
less daunting financial pressures, off- 
Broadway's mostly nonprofit companies 
have mounted half a dozen recent shows 
demonstrating artistry and élan 

The best new play of the crop is Rum 
and Coke, a wry, poignant look back at 
the can-do optimism and patriotic naiveté 
that led the U.S. to stumble into the Bay of 
Pigs invasion. Playwright Keith Reddin, 
29, was a child of four when CIA-backed 
Cuban insurgents made their disastrous 
landing in 1961, but he captures with 
compassion and accuracy the Kennedy 
Administration’s fundamental miscalcu- 
lation: the belief in a nonexistent Cuban 
underground that was only waiting for a 
signal of support to rise up and overthrow 
Fidel Castro. Reddin presents the Bay of 
Pigs fiasco as a dress rehearsal by Ameri- 
ca’'s best and brightest for their misjudg- 
ments in Viet Nam. Some of the funniest 
scenes depict the white-collar macho of 
bureaucrats who react to caution as a sign 
of deficient manhood. Reddin’s cutting 
strokes are more often subtle, as in brief, 
oddly sympathetic glimpses of Castro and | 
Richard Nixon. The central character is | 
an eager, puppyish former Yalie tapped to | 
train the invaders in communications. Pe- | 
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| by a nurse who has murdered 


ter MacNicol—best known as the neo- 
phyte writer Stingo in the film Sophie's 
Choice—is brilliant in the part, shifting 
from gawky innocence to sadder but wiser 
recollection and infusing it all with the 


| self-intoxicating energy of the New Fron- 


tier. He is ably assisted by Polly Draper as 
a needling older sister and especially by 
Tony Plana as the most soulful and ulti- 
mately most disillusioned of the Cubans 

Reddin is bringing off a rare double 
while his words resound in Rum and 
Coke, he is onstage 20 blocks away in a 
manic revival of the 1930s farce Room 
Service, a portrait of pre-Broadway open- 
ing desperation. Reddin winningly plays- 
what else?—the playwright, a geeky kid 
from Oswego who eventually has to “die” 
for an hour and a half so that his show 
might live. Director Alan Arkin seems too 
conscious that Room Service was adapted 
as a Marx Brothers movie vehicle. Mark 
Hamill, the fresh-faced Luke Skywalker 
of the Star Wars series, is mustached and 
growly as an imitation Groucho; Lonny 
Price giggles and cavorts as a talking 
Harpo; Andrew Bloch is less derivative, 
but he is not distinctively anything else ei- 
ther. These performances have charm, 
but they bring to mind the inimitable 
pleasures of the originals 

Farce works best when played dead- 
pan, as Director John Tillinger proves in 
an impeccable revival of Joe Orton’s se- 
ductively rude and cynical 
Loot. The plot is outrageous 
Two low-life young men, 
sometime lovers but far from 
possessive (their sexual pref- 
erence, apparently, is “yes’’), 
rob a bank. They stash their 
takings in a coffin, which until 
then has contained the corpse 
of the mother of one of them 
They are joined in connivance 


eight people. A shamelessly 
deceitful policeman hounds 
all three, then conceals the 
crimes for a share of the pro- 
ceeds. Only the blameless be- 
reaved widower goes to pris- 
on, betrayed by his own son. 
This exercise in psycho- 
pathology unfolds like epi- 
grammatic slapstick, half languid Oscar 
Wilde, half hotfoot Inspector Clouseau 
The performances are in a mélange of 
styles but all delightful: Charles Keating, 
dour and almost ethereal as the husband; 


| Zoé Wanamaker, aggressive and prone to 


double takes as the nurse; Joseph Maher, 
bellowing and apoplectic as the detective; 
Zeljko Ivanek, pensive and winsome as 
the son, and Kevin Bacon (the dancing re- 











Page in The Circle 








bel of the movie Footloose), glittery-eyed 
and giddy as his cheekily amoral mate. 
Orton’s wit is most sardonic when the de- 
lective interrogates the son, who can com- 
mit any sin against his Catholic upbring- 
ing except to tell a lie. Maher mauls the 
young man and shouts, “Under any other 
political system, I'd have you on the floor 
in tears.” Ivanek accurately replies, “You 


do have me on the floor in tears.” 

The balance of off-Broadway offer- 
ings range from Eric Bogosian’s ferocious 
sequence of solo sketches, 
through Poet 





Drinking in | 
Donald Hall's 


America, 
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Oscar Wilde meets In spector Clouseau 


wistful memoir of country life, The Bone 
Ring, to a bravura performance by Geral- 
dine Page in Somerset Maugham’s sour | 
1921 inversion of drawing-room comedy, 
The Circle. Bogosian, a captivating writ- 
er-actor, brings depth and pathos to a 
coke-snuffling, liquor-sodden 
Hollywood agent, a giggling 
young hoodlum, a despondent 
street black, a self-promoting 
salesman. In The Bone Ring, a 
slight, tender work that de- 
serves a long life in regional 
theaters, George Hall and 
Lenka Peterson evoke the 
grandparents most people can 
only wish they had. Page, who 
won her eighth Oscar nomi- 
nation for her performance in 
the film The Trip to Bountiful, 
is often mannered even when | 
roles do not demand it. But 
she is in her element in 
Maugham’'s debate among 
two generations of wealthy 
aristocrats who give up every- 
thing for romantic happiness. 
Painted and wigged, mincing and coy, she 
brings alive a coquette decayed into a 
clown. Then, all at once, her eyes glow 
with conviction and she is suffused with 
ageless charm as, from impassioned 
memory, she pleads the case for love. Off 
Broadway or on, for ripsnorting acting of 
the old school, it would seem impossible to 
top her portrayal of the raddled ruin of a 
beauty By William A. Henry iit 
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Cinema 








Ringwald: emotional anchor ona scholarship 


Growing Pains 


PRETTY IN PINK 
Directed by Howard Deutch 
Screenplay by John Hughes 





h, why can’t we start old and 
get younger?” keens Iona (Annie 
Potts), a perky eccentric in her 30s who has 
never discarded the totems of a happily 
trashy youth: prom dress, beehive hairdo 
and the Association crooning Cherish. But 
there is enough sweet irony in her voice to 
suggest that she has looked into the face of 
her teenage pal Andie (Molly Ringwald) 
and seen just why the Fountain of Youth is 
laced with citric acid. Teenhood is the pits. 
Faces are constantly aflush with anger, ar- 
dor, embarrassment. Anguish over dates 
and grades streaks the first application of 
mascara. Clique rivalries make the Iran- 
Iraq war seem congenial by comparison. 
Emotions newly discovered are unique 
and convulsive. She loves me! Life hates 
me! How anyone endures this seven-year 
manic-depressive itch is a mystery even to 
those who have survived it 

Here’s where John Hughes comes in. 
Alone in the plague of tits-and-zits teen 
pix, which treat adolescence as one end- 
less gonadal giggle, his movies (Sixteen 
Candles, The Breakfast Club) are pretty 
acutely attuned to the exposed nerve ends 
of ordinary kids. Nice kids like Andie, a 
middle-class high school senior who plays 
nurse to her sad-sack dad (Harry Dean 
Stanton), puts up with the suffocating de- 
votion of a funny dork named Duckie 
(Jon Cryer) and moons over Blane, a 
wealthy classmate (Andrew McCarthy) 
who maybe loves her back 

That's right, folks: Pretty in Pink real- 
ly is about whether the rich boy will invite 
the poor girl to the senior prom. Though it 
is at pains to present high school as a class 
society in which the rich (in their preppy 














Miami Vice linens) already know how to 
use the tyranny of style to ostracize poor 
Andie and Duckie (in their junk-punk- 
funk handmades), at base the picture is 


Love Finds Andie Walsh. And when Stan- | 
ton must play a Judge Hardy on the skids, 


the psychodrama can get awfully wet. But 
within this familiar format, Hughes cre- 
ates edge, surprise and romance. Blane 
and Andie’s first chat, conducted on their 
school computer terminals, is a lovely '80s 
twist On meeting cute. Blane’s snooty 
friend Steff (James Spader) could be a 
tired stereotype, but with his all-year tan, 
his hip-blasé voice and his view of high 
school as a “career,” Steff becomes a rec- 
ognizable character of any age: upscale 
slime in embryo. 

First-Timer Howard Deutch is a nice 
surprise too. His precise, unexploitative 
direction is sympathetic to the awkward 
pauses in teen talk, to the mopery of first 
love, to the suicidal bravado of words spo- 
ken in heat. Like Hughes, he is eager to let 
his fine young actors strut their stuff: Mc- 
Carthy, his tight, knowing smile intoxi- 
cating every female in sight (and doesn’t 
he know it); Cryer, prancing, caroming, 
jiving nonstop, exploding into a sublime 
lip synch of Otis Redding’s Try a Little 
Tenderness, Ringwald, the henna-haired 
emotional anchor. With their help, any 
attentive moviegoer can walk into Pretty 
in Pink feeling as old as failure, and— 
snap—gel younger — By Richard Corliss 


Shell Games 





| TURTLE DIARY 


Directed by John Irvin 
Screenplay by Harold Pinter 


ound and round the sea turtles pad- 

dle. They have lived in a tank in Lon- 
don’s Regent’s Park Zoo for 30 years. 
Considering that sad history, their 
cramped conditions and their vast life ex- 
pectancies, it would be easy to see them— 
especially in a bad movie—as symbols of 
futility. 

Round and round paddles William 
Snow (Ben Kingsley). He lives in a board- 
inghouse and works as a bookstore clerk, 
having dropped out of marriage and more 
exciting forms of commerce. Asked if he 
was a good father to his daughters, he re- 
plies, “They thought so. Of course, they 
were very young then.” 

Round and round paddles Neaera 
Duncan (Glenda Jackson). She lives in a 
tiny walk-up and is a blocked children’s 
book writer. She has taken to keeping a 
solitary water beetle in an aquarium, hop- 
ing that it will inspire her. 

The sea turtles do not need or get, in 
this perfect little film, a literary-philo- 
sophical interpretation of their lot. The 
human characters could possibly supply 
some self-explanations, but they don’t 
bother. William is a perversely perky little 














Jackson: paddling ferociously toward the sea 


man, hesitantly alert. Neaera has a closed 
ferocity about her, as if she may be con- 
templating spinsterhood but finds the 
idea just too commonplace for a woman of 
truly unfettered mind 

Simultaneously, but independently, 
they invent the notion of stealing the tur- 
tles and setting them free in the ocean. It 
requires only the intercession of a third 
party, the creatures’ keeper, to bring them 
together. Thereafter, Turtle Diary casts its 
spell mainly through its refusals. The 
heist proceeds without hitch or Hitch- 
cockian suspense. There is not a single 
sentimental or anthropomorphic word, 
nor does anyone utter a sound about en- 
dangered species or ecological morality. 
William and Neaera do not fall in love as 
a result of their shared adventure. Each 
remobilizes sexually in surprising ways. 

Adapting Russell Hoban’s novel, Play- 
wright Harold Pinter creates his own kind 
of suspense by setting up one trite movie 
situation after another, then making us 
wonder how he is going to avoid cliché res- 
olutions. It is the same with his characters. 
They come to life as familiar figures, but 
they take on what one suspects will be an 
infinite life in memory because of their 
awkward singularity. Jackson and Kings- 
ley are great somber comedians under | 
John Irvin's quietly assured, tactfully ironic 
direction. Amazing how the unspoken can | 
resonate, astonishing how much can be im- 
plied with a small, deft gesture. It may be 
that Turtle Diary is advancing a radical 
proposition: good can arise as an unintend- 
ed consequence of self-absorption as readi- 
ly as it can from more overt efforts to im- 
prove the world. 

Or maybe not. This is an Ealing com- 
edy for the °80s, omitting the cuddli- 
ness, the sense of community and the con- 
scious charm of those old movies. But not 
their straight-faced delight in human 
eccentricity, their Englishness, if you 
will. — By Richard Schickel 
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Barney’ 's wedding feast: Howard, Knotts, Lynn, Griffith, Corsaut and Nabors 


Back to the Time Warp 








T hey had a wedding in Mayberry last 
week. Barney Fife (Don Knotts), 
decked out in his best city-slicker suit, fi- 
nally walked down the aisle with his long- 
time heartthrob Thelma Lou. A beaming 
Andy Taylor (Andy Griffith), Barney's 
old friend and ex-boss, was the best man. 
Even Gomer Pyle (Jim Nabors) was on 
hand to lead the red-robed choir. 

Barney's marital status is not the only 
thing changing in sleepy Mayberry, N.C. 
Little Opie Taylor (Ron Howard) is all 
grown up now, editing the town newspa- 
per and about to become a father. Gomer, 
who left Mayberry in 1964 to join the Ma- 
rines (and star in his own series, Gomer 
Pyle—USMC) is back at the old gas sta- 
tion, working alongside his cousin Goober 
(George Lindsey). And Andy, who mar- 
ried Helen Crump and moved to Ohio 18 
years ago, has returned to Mayberry and 
decided to run for sheriff again. His oppo- 
nent turns Out to be none other than his 
former deputy, Barney. As Gomer might 
put it, Gaw-lee! 

The predicament will be resolved to 
everyone's heartwarming satisfaction in 
Return to Mayberry, an NBC movie cur- 
rently filming northwest of Los Angeles 
for a planned telecast in April. The film 
marks a sentimental reunion, not only for 
fans of the Andy Griffith Show, which ran 
on CBS from 1960 to 1968 (when Griffith 
| left, and the show was transmuted into 
Mayberry R.F-D.) but for the reassembled 
cast. “It’s been wonderful seeing all the 
old friends,” said Nabors, 52, who now 
tends a macadamia-nut farm in Maui be- 
tween occasional singing engagements. 
“It’s like a family that we all grew up 
| with.” Commented Griffith, 59, who has 
appeared in numerous series and TV 








The Mayberry clan joins the trend toward TV reunions 


movies since the Mayberry days: “It’s like 
we finished the old show on Friday and 
started this one on Monday.” 

Return to Mayberry is the latest ex- 
ample of time-warp television: vintage 
shows that, after a decade or two in rerun- 
land, have returned as new TV movies. 
Raymond Burr was back grilling witness- 
es in last December’s Perry Mason Re- 
turns. Kung Fu, the early ’70s 
hit starring David Carradine 
as an Eastern mystic in the 
American West, resurfaced as 
a CBS movie early in Febru- 
ary. Kojak, Peyton Place and 
I Dream of Jeannie are among 
the other series that have been 
resurrected in the past year. 

The stars of these shows 
are not always enthusiastic 
about retreading old ground. 
Larry Hagman, now the king- 
pin of Dallas, refused to re-cre- 
ate his old supporting role for 
NBC's J Dream of Jeannie; 15 
Years Later. Says Star Barbara 
Eden: “It’s dangerous messing 
around with something that 
people really liked, to try to repeat it.” 
Dangerous, perhaps, but also potentially 
lucrative. Perry Mason Returns was the 
top-rated TV movie for all of 1985; a 
follow-up is planned for this spring, and up 
to three more for next season. 

Even on TV’s crowded reunion calen- 
dar, Return to Mayberry is a special event. 
The Andy Griffith Show was one of the 
biggest hits of its era (ranking in the Niel- 
sen Top Ten, remarkably, for all of its 
eight seasons on the air), and continues to 
have a devoted following in reruns. With 
good reason. The show was one of TV’s 











Eden as Jeannie 





most endearing comedies, a graceful 
blend of homespun morality and small- 
town satire. At its core was a touching re- 
lationship between Sheriff Taylor and his 
adoring son Opie; surrounding it, an un- 
forgettable band of local eccentrics, from 
garrulous Floyd the barber to Otis Camp- 
bell, the town drunk who locked himself 
in jail after every Saturday-night binge. 


he Mayberry reunion was master- 

minded by Griffith himself, who first 
raised the idea when he and Howard had 
dinner following an Emmy Awards tele- 
cast three years ago. Several of the original 
creative team were rounded up, including 
Writers Harvey Bullock and Everett 
Greenbaum, Director Bob Sweeney and 
Composer Earle Hagen. Nearly all the 
show’s stars agreed to return, as well as 
such minor players as Aneta Corsaut (Hel- 
en Crump), Betty Lynn (Thelma Lou), Hal 
Smith (Otis) and Howard Morris (Ernest 
T. Bass). The only notable absences: 
Frances Bavier (Aunt Bea), who was too ill 
to appear, and Howard McNair (Floyd), 
who died in 1969. 

The town of Mayberry was re-created 
in the three-block-long community of Los 
Olivos, 21 miles from the Reagan ranch in 
the hills outside Santa Barbara. The stars 
have enjoyed the get-together almost as 
much as the curious townspeople, though 
the 19-day shooting schedule has been 
cramped. “We used to make it a point to 
move slow,” said Knotts, 61, who won five 
Emmy Awards for his portrayal of the ner- 
vous, blustering Deputy Fife. “Now they 
make it a point to move fast.” 
= For Howard, 31, who has 

blossomed into one of Holly- 
* wood’s most successful direc- 
tors (Cocoon, Splash and the 
upcoming Gung Ho), the pros- 
pect of returning to his child- 
hood role caused some appre- 
hension. He and Griffith were 
quite close during the series, 
and Howard recalls crying at 
the end of each season when 
the cast disbanded. “I can 
sleep through anything,” he 
said, “but I was tossing and 
turning because I was nervous 
about this. I'm so relieved that 
the feelings are good.” 

On the set, Griffith could 
not resist a few sly pokes at grownup 
Opie’s success. “I thought you had to be 
50 to get your own name on a chair,” he 
drawled on seeing the seat marked for his 
co-star. He was touched, however, when 
Howard at one point asked his advice on a 
line reading. Later, standing on the front 
porch of the tiny, whitewashed Baptist 
church where the wedding was filmed, 
Mayberry’s gray-haired patriarch looked 
back pensively on the departed show. 
“Those,” he said, “were the best years of 
my life.” — By Richard Zoglin. Reported by 
Jon D. Hull/Mayberry al 
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